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ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE.—Malle. Piccotomn1.— 
4 FAREWELL NIGHTS.—It is respectfully dinouticed thil THREE FARE- 
WELD NIGHTS will bé giveti, viz.j on! Te  VAtigiist. bit; ‘Thursday, August 
7th and Saturday, ‘Atgust )Pthy ; Prices;+Byxesr 
Guineas;, Grand. Tier, 3.Guyineas ; Two Pair, 14 Guineas; Three Pair, J Guinea. 
Gallary exe, 28, Gallery, Stalls, ds,; Gallery Bide ‘Stalls, ‘3a. 6d.’;” Pit; 5s. ; 
Gallery, 23,:6d.,. neh cry ou 
OYAL ‘SURREY, GARDENS. — Jullien’s Concerts 
eyery Eyening,.in the Colossal Concert Hall, pronounced by the press to be 
the most perfect building, in accordance with acoustic principles, in Europe. 


PROGRAMME, Monday, 4th August, 1856 :— 
a i 


; PART I. [ 
Ovérture—Egm S sus te wa ob te be mo 
} meee ng, aay Ae — . ae du N. mm 2 et A 
Symp. legro from the Symphony in A minor, known as t 

Beit ome ep oe : ; ot ..' Mendelssohn. 
Sacréd ‘Song, we bens Prayer, .. Costa. 
Valsq, i re ores o ty pBDig. 
goin t rr a ‘bat tes) Lie ( ea 
olka,Flirtation, (last time Wo. * Poaeeay = as +. Jullien. 
Aria, ‘ fee dh auest sainie. Madame Gassicr ..., Donizetti. ~ 
The British Army Ie (last time), in order to give place to 
the Zouave’s My riled ip swillt beypreduycge for the first . 
ime. ay, > ~ oe ne an -. Jullien. 
"3 time tomorray ( “4 ‘ 62-48. ‘. Ay ; O ien ) 
PART II. 
Grand Operatic Selection (Ii Trovatore), with Solos for Cornet, Oboe, 
Flute, and Ophicleide j Herr Konig, , Lavigne; Hert Reichart, 
and Mr. Hughes... es os ee es oe ee “ 
Vaise~The! Adieu, with Solos by Keenig » ‘ 
Aria—La Zingarella, Madame Gassier, composed 
arene Othe Larghé Sa COL 
ymphony—'The etto from the Symphony in 
Solo—Oboe—from La Sonnambula, M. Lavigne ¥ 
Galop—The Atlantic ope. ae aa We t. + Juiltion, 
Conoert f commence at\%-o’clock. Admission, ls. Reserved’ Seats in’ Music 
Halland Firework Baleony (inchiding admission), 2s. 6d., which may be obtained 
at Jullien and Co.’s, 214, t-strevt, and at the Gardens. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS.—Every Eveyine.—- 





« Beethoven.. 
+ Jullien, 


Ei~Miss Kate Ranoe 


. . ey 


Verdi, 
5 tes bd +. Jullien. 
expressly for her by Venzano. 
ry +. Jullien, 
.. Beethoven. / 
Bellini. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—Madame Gassier, Miss Kate Ranoe, and | 


also! of the 


Fraulein Jessey Roflé.—Dawson’s Grand Picture of Vong ey = 
c. neert to 


Alps.—Turkish Kiosk.—Stalactite Caverns.—Dioramic ‘Vidws, 


commence at Seven o’elock, The'celebrated Clarions of the Zouaves will make | 


their first a ce in ‘London in’a new Quadrillé;’ composed expressly by 
Jullien, entitled The Gouave's Quadrille.” On Tuesday Evening, iafter the 
Concert, a superb ee Fireworks, by Sotithby, ‘in front of the lake; con- 
cluding with a Grand Tabléau of Peace driving away the horrors of War. 

Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats; in Music Hall an 
admission), 3s. 6d.; which may be-otained at Jullion and’ O0.'s, 214, Regent- 
street, at the Garden's in the evening. } { 


BOOSEY & SONS’: PROVINCIAL: TOUR 
FOR OCTOBER NEXT. 


VOCALISTS : 
MADAME ENDERSSOHN, 
MISS FANNY HUDDART, 

MR. SIMS REEVES, 





INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
MR, GEORGE CASE, 
AND 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 


oo 


CONDUCTOR : 
MR. M. W. BALFE, 


The celebrated Composer, who has-kindly consented. tu sing two of his own songs 
at each Concert. 


Applications 31 be made to Mr. Jony Boosey, 28, Holles-street, London. 


it; ‘Tier, and, One Pair, 24° 


| musical education of \her 


Firework Balcony (including | 


Non 2 T rr T oes Bry ale 
ME. AND MADAME) B."SIDNEY: PRATTEN beg 
to inform’ their Patrons, Pupils,and Fri¢nds, that they have,removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, ‘where, in-future; they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and giveinstruction. -\ . 
Suly 17th,.1856. (41) .. gor —orwn? om oifoit 0A 





A Respectable Young Mai; having a, knowledge of Music, 


and taleut for Composition, would-be glad to make himself useful in any 
‘way (not menial) with any publid-eomposer and‘éxedutant, or head musjc pub- 
lisher, for a reufurieration (nomitial at the-judgment of the. respondor)—and 
we a in. music.:1Address EB, Hi} Mr. Swaine, 1, Coppico-row, 

enwell. me tard woormronrer ad ib a’: 


a oe 





| A LADY, a Pupil of distinguished Professors, hérself a 


proficient on the piano, is anxious to hear of a neighbourhood where.aigood 
teacher of music is really required; and where she¢ould secure the promise of 
reve as pg in: good families, with the reasonable prospect of more when fully 
established. References to families of distinction where she has completed | tite 
pupils. Address, Alpha, Mansell’s, Bookseller, Gollege- 

court, Gloucester. . d 


HILHARMONIC. ROOMS, 14, Newman-sireet, Oxford- 

street.—This , capable of hoiding 1700 persons, to be Jet,’ for° Balls, 

Concerts, or Ontathie there being a splendid Organ, or-for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome 


rivate Theatre for , 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms, A handsome room. for artists 
to let in the private house. ‘ ’ aborts 4 








4 
i 





LIGiBLE GROUND: RENTS: —TuHe CoNsERVATIVE 

Lanp Socirty.—Nineteen Leased Plots at £7 and £10 10s. each se 
for 99 years, will be offered on the Brighton Estate, together with other ‘eligible 
Building Plots, for which first-rate ground rents om be obtained, ou THURSDAY, 
August 17th, at the Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand.—Some’ valuable Plots, at 
the original prices, will also be allotted on St. Margaret’s, near Richmond); the 
Woodbury Park, bridge Wells; Seven Sisters, Tottenham; Oatlands, Weéy- 
bridge ; Downshire, Square, Reading; West Malvern, Malvern, Hills; Brockley 
Hill Park, Forest Hill; Hounslow, Hertford; Wood Green, Horniséy ; andthe 
Enfield Estates, Plans will bé sent, on application, as also pros; s of the 
Scciety, as an investment for capital and savings without taking land:' 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


TANOFORTES. — Allison ‘and ‘Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas,—--75, Dean-street, Soho. 


HE VIOLIN.—For «Sale; a: genuine AMATI, the 

property of an Amateur, with a very choice bow, by the celebrated TouRTE. 

This instrument and bow are gems’ rarely to be‘met with. To be seen at Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square: 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Patent.—Thése Instruments obtained FIRSTCLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London'ih 1851, and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 

stock now ready for selection. None can ‘surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerodms, 235, Regent Sireet, aud 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


(fLASS AND. OCHINA.—PELLATT and Co. have now 
UT on view, at their large Show Roots, Nos. 58 and 59, Baker-stroet, Eortman- 


squaré, the LARGEST and: CHOICEST STOCK of G 
ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory and 
Chandelier Show Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg toin- 
form Music-sellers and: Professors that in consequence of thetthaning made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, Sere ee Zz 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the — - = 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofo' in: : 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of Woods and designs, at conten y 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists.sent on application, or & visit to their —_ ac: 
tory will prove the great advan secured. 6, Great Russell-street, ee . 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, To’ tenham-court-road, Alexander and Co,’s Har 


t; 


moniums at trade prices, ‘Yd 
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Now publishing. 


R. MARK’S entirely new, simple, effective, and highly 
approved System of Musica Education, entitled ‘THE MUSICIAN,” in 
which the whole elements of music are condensed in twelve easy, complete, and 
progressive studies for the pianoforte, together with five progressive pieces of 
music, and an addenda containing the principles and compass of every musical 
instrument in existence. To subscribers one guinea, to non-subscribers twenty 
five shillings. In numbers 2s. 6d. each the twelve numbers, without the 
addenda, which is only supplied to subscribers for the whole work. Ladies and 
gentlemen who would wish to subscribe for this work may leave their applica- 
tion addressed to Dr. Mark, care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 


HE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, edited by 


George Case, is published on the First of every Month, price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


N ADAME. RISTORI.—An Excellent Portrait of this 


celebrated Tragedienne is published with. Talexy’s Ristori Valse. A very 
brilliant piece. Price 3s., 2nd edition. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strees. 
DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











Valse, 


HAzONS Thirty-four SONATAS, VARIATIONS, and 
other Pieces for Pianoforte Solo, with his Portrait, in 2 volumes, #1; 
Haydn's Twelve most beautiful Symphonies, for Pianoforte Solo, with Biography, 
12s, 6d. ; the same as Pianoforte Duets, with his Portrait, 17s. 6d.—BEETHOVEN’S 
Thirty-two Sonatas for Pianoforte, in 2 volumes, with his Portrait and Biography, 
£1.—MOZART’S Sonatas as Pianoforte Solos and Ducts, with his Fantasias and 
Variations as Pianoforte Solos and Duets, with his Portrait and Biography, in 2 
volumes. The cheape-t and most correct editions that ever have been published, 
GUSTAV SCHEURMANN and Co., 86, Newgate-street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











2? 


M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing (third edition) .. 
M. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry May” “a od se 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, “‘ By the rivulet side” .. nts oe oe oe 
G, A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” 


G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, over dale” .. eo os oo 
G. Linley’s new ballad, “ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. Oo ve a oe 
G. Linley’s song, ‘In whispers soft aud light” ja - eo oe 
G. Linley’s air, ‘‘ Fair one! thy toils are ended” + eis 


E, Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” oe o> ee 
E. Silas’s song, ‘‘ Resignation” oe oe eo se oe ite 
E, Silas’s song, ‘‘ Oh speed away, ye songs of gladness” a Ke oo 


BS BS bo OS © fb aS bo 1 
cocoooocsoo™ 


to tons 


VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 


W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land 2, cach 4 0 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Ducts, books 1 and 2 


each 5 0 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata : ee o> -- 8 6 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. oe oe os ae o of 

VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE, 

W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, 3, 

each 5 0 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore os 2 6 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from I] Trovatore 1.6 


THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORB, \ 


BY G. LINLEY. 


No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 
No 2—Day o’er the mountain. 
No, 3.—In our green valley. 


E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1).. 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No, 2).. 
E. Silas’s I) Pensieroso for the Piauoforte .. is ve oe . 
KE. Silas’s Nocturne in E major oe * oe +e oe ee oe 
FE. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. oe o- an . - 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) 

René avarger’s I] Barbiere 

René Vavarger’s Somnambula 

René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia 

René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne os oe 
P. De Vos'’s Nocturne. “The Switzer’s Home.” 
P. De Vos’s La Préférvée Caprice Mazurka .. 

P. De Vos’s “The Naiad’s Dream” ., 

P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante 

P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere, , 


tate 
wenas”? 


_ 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 
167, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK 0’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) .. 2s. 6d 
“A charming arrangement of oneg%tho most pleasing Scottish Melodies.”— 

Court Circular, 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano aa Qs. 6d. 
“The chanson, especially a —- in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episodegn the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of Me smaller efforts of 

Adolph Henselt.” - 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante.. oe oo ee es Po 8s. Od. 
“This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant rielly. It 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite.”. 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


No. 1. THE MINSTRELBOY .. 1 Ps o> ee “p 

2. FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOMETHE HOUR 2 6 

8. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? or) oa 6 

‘‘Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 

the =n of bis Irish melodies. We have scen the first three numbers of the series, 

and nothing could be better than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 

duced ; itis the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular, 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangement of this popular 
National Air .. oe +e oe ve oe oe ee . Od, 
“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘ Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song which 
deserves to be called ‘National,’ since it has true English character about it, 
consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a brilliant 

variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘‘ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 

by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


“SWEET IS SPRING TIME AFTER WINTER.” 


DUET—{Parvigi 0 cara).—From La TRraviaTA. 


Sweet is spring time after winter, 
Sweet the dawning after night ; 
Dearer far, long years when parted, 
Thus to meet in fond delight. 

Sigh no more then, 
Tears and mourning, 
Unreturning, 

Make our joys more bright. 


Let us wander by the streamlet, 
Where in childhood oft we stray'd ; 
Let us gather wilding flowers, 
By remembrance dearer made. 
And while mem’ry’s 
Lights enshrine us, 
Hope shall twine us 
Joys that never fade, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


“HAST THOU SO SOON FORGOT.” 
AIR—Di Provenza, from La Traviata. 


Hast thou then so soon furgot 
Native land and native home— 
On the earth the dearest spot, 
Wheresoever we may roam? 
Have the fields, the sky, the sea, 
Which thy infant heart adored, 
Faded from thy memory, 
Ne’er again to be restored? 
And the friends of early youth, 
Peaceful days thy childhood knew, 
Vows of constant love and truth, 
Are they unremember’d too? 
The lights that shone 
For ever gone? 


Ab ! ’twas well thou could’st not know 
All thy father’s griefs and pain ? 
What his anguish, tears and woe— 
How he never smiled again ? 
Fortune show’r’d her gifts on thee— 
Wealth and happiness were thiue ; 
While in abject misery, 
Friendless he was left to pine ! 
But if sorrowful thon art, 
For past errors wilt atone ; 
He will take thee to his heart, 
And once more will bless his son. 
By night and day, 
Will for thee pray. 


Price 2s. 
Boosey and Sons, Musicgl Library, 28, Holles-street, 


— 
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BEETHOVEN. 
(Continued from p. 469.) 


“ WHOEVER has a vivid impression” “says Githe,” of what 
endless operations must be accomplished by nature and art 
before an educated man is produced—whoever himself takes 

as much as he can, in the education of his fellow-citizens, 
feels inclined to pe on beholding how wantonly man often 
ruins himself, and thus is exposed, with or without his own 
fault, to be ruined.” 

How many obstacles stand in the way of the artist before he 
can become one? What a combination of circumstances is 
requisite to enable even a Beethoven to become a Beethoven—a 
mind freely swaying matter in its means, and continually creating 
afresh the Great and the True, which constitute the Beautiful ! 
It is only step by step, as Heinze says of Raphael, that the 
whole is won ; but it is the individual, living, intellectual element 
that always distinguishes the great man. With mere manner, 
and a system of manufacturing, indeed, when wretched sinners 

pis most of the so-called composers now-a-days), only place in 
ifferent positions (in other attitudes and combinations, would 
be said of our present music), the same rubbish which no 
reasonable man cares to look on, we can, it is true, imagine a 
large number of works (a Czerny with Op. 1855); but eae ow | 
that is perfect, and derived from nature demands full, pure soul, 
and necessitates exertion. Thus it was with Beethoven, and 
the distracted state of his household circumstances are merely 
the outward symptoms of his efforts, and of his conflicts with 
himself, with art, and with life. We must also here bear in 
mind the fact that Beethoven generally had several lodgings at 
the same time—a fact which so plainly evidences his restlessness 
and estrangement upon earth. 

All that Criticism can do is to suppose that none of his 
lodgings appeared spacious enough to receive him and his ideas. 
Where, indeed, would his symphonies have been in their proper 
ue! In the golden coffin in which the East buried Cyrus ? 

t so-called “ middle-class” lodgings, adapted to his scanty 
means in Vienna, must not have appeared suffocating to him, 
when his symphonies had once crossed the threshold? For the 
breast which created worlds—godlike Utopias—for the con- 
suming intellectual flame of 1 Beethoven, even the palace on the 
Isola Bella—that sun-bathed Beethovenian Allegretto—every 
thing, in fact, that was bounded must have been too narrow ! 


“Bs gliinzt der Saal, es schimmert das Gemach 
Und Marmorbilder steh’n und seh’n mich an.” 


In the fairy gardens of the fairy island, Ais spirit could not have 
long been contented in the repose of possession ; he would still 
have sought the summits of the Alps, whose rosy reflection falls 
upon the glassy lake. 

The Breitkopf and Hiirtel of Milan, Giovanni Ricordi, pub- 
lisher of the works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, 
possesses on the banks of the Lake of Como—that mezzo termine 
of Alpine nature and Italian landscape—the villa Armonica, 
which should, with greater justice, bear the name Méelodica. In 


the autumn of 1853, in the midst of a garden, spreading the 


sweet fragrance of flowers over the lake, a casino was inaugu- 
rated by a nocturnal festival, in honor of which, under the 
twinkling stars, and upon the marble pavement of the Belvedere, 
which, from its lofty position, overlooks the lake, Taglioni 
danced a pas de la Lune. 

Did a bear ever dance before the door of a German genius, 
when, in the dark lane of a German city, he was thinking for 
entire centuries ? 

Great things must be great through themselves ; such is the 
will of infallible wisdom ; and Mount Calvary, for the tourist or 
the painter an insignificant hill, towers far above all the wonders 
of physical nature. An adagio was for Beethoven the Lake of 
Como, danced by Taglioni. Did Pepita dance in Germany for 
Githe 1 Where is happiness? There where you are not. Every 





* Translated expressly for the Musical World by J. V. BripaEMan, 





artist has to call out these words after the “ Wanderer.” The 
artist’s life is not enjoyment, but. the struggle to achieve it in 
an ideal, self-created sphere. 


Das nur hab ’ich, was ich gemuthwillt, 
Was mit Eros ich heiterer Freuden genoss! 


whispers Italian lustfulness. 


Das nur hab’ ich, was ich im Chor 
Hehrer, ernster Musen genossen, 


Areata to us, and the honour belongs to the German 
mind. 

While Beethoven’s pecuniary circumstances were dependent 
Py the caprice of his publishers, at a time when no one dreamed 
of a right in a work, in the Juif Errant and Les Mystéres de 
Paris, because such a distorted idea of right would have struck 
everyone as an absurdity, and people did not as yet make a 
comedy of the highest interests of humanity, in the last act of 
which a Wapoleon, ready booted and spurred, regularly seizes 
upon everything for himself and his beautiful wife, in order to 
avoid complicated divisions, Beethoven’s adoption of his 
nephew, which he had prosecuted with as much stubbornness as 
disinterestedness, necessitated a larger expenditure without a 
proportionate increase having taken — in his means. Noble- 
minded men, however, adopt a line of conduct without seeing in 
every unfavourable eventuality a sufficient reason for declining to 
assist others. Beethoven had listened to the voice of his heart, 
and, in his good intentions, reckoned upon protection from 
Above, without allowing the calculation to be decided by his 
Viennese florins. 

From the winter of 1818 to 1819, Beethoven was busied with 
the idea of a grand mass, with which, on his part, he wanted to 
celebrate the enthronement of the Arch-duke Rudolph, as 
Archbishop of Ollmiitz, a ceremony which was fixed for the 9th 
March, 1820. That which at first was intended as a mere 
occasional piece, in honour of his imperial pupil and friend, grew 
up in the hands of the master to be a work in which future 

enerations will, perhaps, recognise his greatest creation. 

ethoven himself, in a letter to Louis XVIII. (see Op. 123), 
names the mass his most finished work (son euvre la plus 
accomplie), and in the prospectus: his greatest and most successful 
work.” Lt adhuc sub judice lis est ! 

For three whole years had Beethoven given himself up exclu- 
sively to his ideas or this giant mass, and it was not until the 
summer of 1822 that he put the last touch, in Baden, near 
Vienna, to his opus desparatum, which cg eam two years too 
late for the Archduke’s consecration, and two hundred years too 
early for the world; since the Missa Solennis in D is far 
from having passed into the blood of the greater portion of the 
Public, like the symphonies; not in Germany alone, for Beet- 
hoven’s public is not that of one country, but that of the civilised 
world generally. It is but few who can at present enjoy this 
fruit of Beethoven’s tree of knowledge, on a ground which 
stands nearer to Infinity than that of any other in art. The 
second mass, which holds about the same relative position to 
the first (see Op. 86) that the Ninth Symphony does to the 
Fourth—this significant lotus of the last incarnation of the 
style and ideas of Beethoven’s mind, has, through the subjective 
imbecility of musical directors, not only not yet become public 
property, but is still the object of the exclusive admiration or 
the wilful disdain of a few artists, not to be taken into account 
in comparison with the general musical public. In this mass 
we find the real key to the most important, namely, the last 
metamorphosis of style in Beethoven’s poetice-musical inspi- 
ration, as, with the lyre on its arm, it raises itself towards 
heaven on the back of the Sphinx that hovers, listening, on his 
monument at Bonn. a 

An eye-witness tells us how, during the composition of the 
mass, Beethoven lived ina state of complete abstraction from 
the world, and how, even at the commencement of the work, 
his whole being was clothed in another outward form. (Schindler, 


. 113. 
. But hile Beethoven devoted three years of his valuable time 
to create a work of such extended proportions for this style of 
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church music, he had earned nothing by other compositions, and 
passed three “meagre” years, among which we have already 
met the four bad days in the country, when the inspired man’s 
dinner was only a glass of water added to a roll. 

Thus it was that, in the winter of 1821-22, Beethoven could 
only write three pianoforte sonatas. Beset by ecstatic ideas of 
glorifying the style of Catholic church music by means of the 
symphonist, that, above all things, he necessarily felt within 
him, these sonatas could not possibly possess any very 
great importance in his eyes, and, if only for this reason, must 
yield to the sonata which appeared in 1819, Op. 106, and to 
which they stand in the same relation that Pompeian frescoes 
do to the Coliseum. Thus must criticism explain the fact that, of 
three sonatas of this great and last period, two conclude with 
variations, a more trifling form than usual, and one not easily to 
be found in Beethoven’s sonatas; and that not one contains an 
adagio completely worked out; while all three, despite their 
value and importance, are treated in a fragmentary manner for 
Beethoven’s muse, and that the sonata, Op. 111, the master’s 
last, actually contains but two movements. | 

Thus ina period of four years (1818—1822) Beethoven was 
paid for only four sonatas (Op. 106, 109, 110, 111) receiving 
for each not above 80 ducats (according to publisher’s notions 
a large sum of money) in this last and best-paid period of his 
life. To this trifling income, we must add the much-lauded 
annuity which was melted down to about 600 thalers yearly, 
divided into monthly sums of 50 thalers, and just separated the 
artist fromthe beggar. But how stunted does every intellectual 
production become—how naked and comfortless, if it sinks to 
the condition of a mere means of prolonging life, a condition 
which must be the more oppressive to the artist, as he enjoys so 
little the benefits of life! The sigh in Beethoven’s diary, on his 
arrival at Médling, ‘‘miser et pauper sum” spoke the’truth ; or 
would, perhaps, clever people remark: “Why did Beethoven 
not remain during the summer in Vienna, if a residence in the 
country involved additional expense?” We might reply to 
these clever people: “Why does the fish live in the water, and 
the bird in the air ?—You, of course, would have managed 
nature otherwise and better! or ought Beethoven to have 
spared and starved to the injury of his art and its inspirations, 
in order to enjoy for a long, loag time, the happiness of sharing 
life with you ?” 

And thus it was destined to come to pass that the great 
and unappreciated man suffered actual want, in the years 
1820, 1821, because he would not add new debts to those he had 
already incurred, with publishers and otker people inferior to 
himself, while, from a motive especially honourable to him, he 
was as little inclined to convert into money a few bank shares, 
the insignificant profit of former works, at a time when his plans 
of education for his nephew imposed on him duties which had 
become the menacing spectres of his wretched days. 

And yet in this self-sacrificing man, in this fatherly uncle, 
people have chosen to see a miser, because a few groschens, 
which we will count, were found after his decease ; and all to 
excuse the usual neglect of a German genius by his own age, if 
that genius does not, like Géthe, become a minister, but like 
Mozart, like Weber, like Schiller, and like all the rest, be- 
queathes to his family poverty and imperishable fame! Money 
had no value in Beethoven’s eyes until the moment when, 
subordinating his own interest to a self-sacrificing idea, he had 
given himself a son in his neglected nephew. 

The interest for gold and other material possessions, with which 
the instinct of human self-preservation is contented, outlives 
only with ordinary men the wreck of higher interests. For 
Beethoven, life, after all this struggle against what was common, 
had never been anything more than a means towards the glori- 
fication ofhis art, in the mission entrusted to him by Providence. 

_But this high vocation, completely recognised by Beethoven, 
did not take precedence of his interest for the young man who 
bore his name, of whom he boasted, and in whom he thought he 
had discovered unusual capabilities, because, perhaps, genius, 
however self-conscious it was in Beethoven, likes to seek itself 
in others, in order to see itself more plainly, and feast upon the 
sight, or because, perhaps, extremes frequently stand in near 





connection with it. In the letters to his nephew which have 
been preserved, Beethoven signs himself his ¢ruve, good father. 
And such, indeed, he was for the young man, who captivated 
him by a fascinating exterior. BI 

“You can ask him a riddle in Greek,” said Beethoven to an 
English lady on her travels—an excusable instance of an uncle's 
vanity. It is, in many ways, a dangerous weakness to estimate 
highly in young people a little memory and intelligence, as 
Beethoven imprudently did in the case of his nephew. 
greater the interest which parents and relations take in the 
intellectual progress of young people, the more is it to the ad- 
vantage of the latter themselves that this feeling should be 
hidden from them. Beethoven made this mistake with his 
adopted son, whose acquaintance with the person of Aphrodite 
was greater than his ability to decline her name, and who in 
the Greek verbs preferred the Viennese Aristos to the aoristus 
primus or secundus. 

The author has remarked that the few comrades of his school- 
boy days who devoted themselves with their whole soul to the 
study of the two great classical languages, always did so silently 
as it were, and always concealed their exertions from their com- 
panions, with a kind of bashfulness of merit, only, when occasion 
required it, allowing the holy fire free course, in the presence of 
their teacher, at the bastions of a chorus of Sophocles, But, in 
every instance, these persant who distinguished themselves at 
an early age, were children of the middle classes, whose parents, 
unlike Beethoven with his nephew, did not make idols of them, 
but rather told them frankly that they would some day or other 
have to rely entirely on themselves and their own acquirements. 

At the age of seventeen, Beethoven’s nephew left his school to 
enter the Philosophical class at the University of Vienna, and, 
what was more, his uncle’s house, those precincts inhabited by the 
Symphonies, little thinking that these house-companions of his 
contained more philosophy than the lecture rooms and severe 
magnates of the University ; that the one man, Beethoven, had 
done more in the domain of intellectual existence and creation 
than whole centuries of philosophers ; that this thinker’s edifice 
of ideas, that the Cosmos called into life by Beethoven, need not 
give way to any Kant or Fichte, to any Hegel or Schelling, but, 
rather, was destined to outlive their systems. A German studiosus 
philosophic is so satisfied with himself, that his philosophy will 
permit only the following arrangement of the universe: 1. We 
Students; 2. God; 3, Everything else. 

A certain amount of freedom had to be granted to so weighty 
a member of human society, and, in fact, Beethoven was quite 
proud of having brought the young man so far and—into his 


es The consequence was that he only trusted him too 
much. This greater amount of liberty was soon abused by the 


foolish youth, who neglected his studies. Immoral practices, the 
result of this, soon reduced him to such a pitch that he was 
under the necessity of quitting the University. His uncle, 
deeply hurt, obtained admission for his favourite into the Poly- 
technic Institution, of which his co-guardian was vice-director. 
The young man now resolved to fit himself for mercantile pur- 
suits. But the Institute was not destined to be more fortunate 
with him than the University had been, although Beethoven, 
only in order to watch over him, and, contrary to his custom, 
did not, in the summer of the year 1826, even go into the country. 
The young man, then 19, had, in August, 1826, to pass, at the 
Institution, some examinations with which he was in arrears,acts 
of neglect of his scholastic duties, such as have floated about, at 
some time or another, for all of us in the summer air. In order to 
escape a little trouble, the unhappy youth made an attempt on 
himself which nearly resulted in suicide. Justice stepped in, 
for, in Austria, she presumes that an attempt to commit suicide 
involves a want of religion which the State has to remedy. The 
young offender was subjected to a severe imprisonment, and 
restored to his uncle, who was bowed down with grief, with a 
notice that he might only stop twenty-four hours longer in 
Vienna. 

Beethoven’s second brother, whom we shall learn to despise, 
offered his country-house, in the neighbourhood of Vienna, as a 
temporary residence. Hither did Beethoven proceed with his 
nephew for a month, This was in November, 1826. Meanwhile, 
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the Hofrath von Breuning, who still retained his personal friend- 
ship for Beethoven, from Bonn, was to endeavour to procure the 
admission of the exile from the city into some regiment or 
other. He succeeded, thanks to Lieutenant-Field-Marshal, Baron 
von Stutterheim, whose name, then known only in the lists of 
the Austrian War Ministry, has since lived in the pensive 
C minor quartet a Op. 131) which the artist’s gratitude 
dedicated to him. It was the eloquent expression of his bleeding 
heart, which, spite of all, trusted in God! 


(To be continued.) 





DR. CROTCH’S ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION. 


(By the ex-Musical Critic of the Sunday Times. 


Tae exact position of an artist among his contemporaries is always 
a delicate and difficult matter to determine; and that proverbial 
jealousy of musicians which creates this difficulty is nowhere, perhaps, 
80 largely developed as in England. We may easily see how this should 
be, without imputing to English musicians any larger share of original 
sin than belongs to their neighbours. Modern England is on the road 
to becoming a great musical country. The elements that must, sooner 
or later, give this art-march a leader —genius, energy, ambition— 
are in hot stir and ferment, but, as yet, have produced nothing 
better ‘than a number of second-class men— very able second-class, 
doubtless, but still only second-class men. As yet, no one has 
arisen strong enough to hold rank with the great names of the 
Continent, in the eyes of his brethren—none, even, whom they will 
consent to elect first and chief among themselves. Our school of 
musical art is not yet old enough to nurse kings and princes. It is, as 
in most young states, a republic, wherein, if there be but little practical 
fraternity, there is, at least, a plenty of assumed equality. Still, with 
these difficulties in their way, there is one point, we believe, on which 
the present race of English musicians will unhesitatingly agree, namely, 
sincere affection and reverence for the name and character of the 
author of the work before us. Placed in circumstances more favour- 
able to the development of his genius, Dr, Crotch would have 
been precisely the man with whom to have commenced the series 
of England’s great musicians. He had a vast fund of original and 
acquired ability. He was an extraordinary performer for his period, a 
profound theorist, and an admirable composer. Thus far complete as 
a musician, he had, besides, all the striking variety of taste and accom- 
plishment necessary to make up the true artist character. He was a 
good scholar, and an eager and diffuse reader; his general literary 
acquirements were of no common order; and to much love and know- 
ledge of the whole circle of arts, he added a capacity for mathematical 
and mechanical science, but rarely indeed found in such neighbourhood. 
As a child, many musical wonders are related of him, similar to those 
attributed to the great infancies of the Continent. If the promise thus 
given did not jripen into perfect maturity—if he did not become to 
England what the musicians of other countries have been to them—we 
must ascribe it rather to the lack of opportunity; to the: timidity, 
prejudice, and the thousand cramping influences by which he was sur- 
rounded ; than to any defect in his native organisation. England was 
not then, is not yet, the place to breed great musicians ; where there is 
no school, there will be no scholars. Thus, or somehow, it happens 
that William Crotch—a most rarely-gifted man, as we believe—en- 
dowed with capability for anything to which he might set his hand, as 
those who best knew him aver—is now remembered by the outside 
public but as the composer of an oratorio they seldom hear, called 
Palestine, and as the best theoretical instructor English musicians ever 
possessed. 

Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition has long since too 
completely attained the position of a standard work to need much more 
than a notice of its present re-issue. In its original form it has always 
been recognised as one of the classics of musical literature. Every old 
musician knows it ; and every young one has, at least, heard of it as a 
high court of appeal from whence to accept judgment on any disputed 
point. Considering that its range extends from the alphabet to the 
most involved forms of musical combination, it is really surprising that, 
in the compass of one not burthensome book, so much has been so well 
accomplished. Commencing with notes and their grouping into scales, 
it embraces thorough bass, harmony, counterpoint, every kind of strict 
and free composition, and instrumentation; and if all these subjects 
be not exhausted—if, while some are amply discussed, others are but 
slightly touched upon—there is none from the treatment of which the 
teader may not gather some valuable information. 





There are parts of this, and all similar books, the absolute value of 
which must depend on the state of opinion and the progress of art at 
the time they are read. We have repeatedly expressed our conviction 
that there is a fundamental error in attempting to treat music as if it 
were an exact science, and its doctrines capable of rigid demonstration. 
Of this Dr. Crotch himself seems to have been aware—as, indeed, with 
such a mind as his, in which the intellectual, certainly, at least, 
balanced the imaginative, could scarcely have been otherwise—when 
he says, “The derivation of the scale of the major or minor key is a 
subject upon which many hypotheses have been framed, and which 
seems likely to continue a matter of dispute.” He-knew, because he 
has demonstrated it in this book, the exact ratio which every note of 
the scale should bear to its prime. Yet he also knew that to enforce 
these ratios in practice would be to render the chief of musical con- 
sonances, the octave, impossible; and, therefore, he wisely abstains 
from dragging in a parade of mathematics to the greater confusion 
of an artificial system, which, in its outset, involves a measurable, but 
inevitable falsity. The utmost that any treatise on harmony can 
safely attempt, is, to accumulate the experience and practice of 
the best composers, to select and classify the results, and to arrange 
the whole into a system that may be at least intelligible and con- 
sistent. To venture anything more imperative than this, is to abuse 
science, to retard art, and to bewilder the student. It is, then, in our 
opinion, a fault of this work that its chapters on harmony are not 
framed in that spirit of simple and systematic teaching which we re- 
commend. Immediately on the appearance of discords we find our- 
selves enveloped in a mist of anomalies and assumptions which a 
broader and larger view of the subject would have found means to dis- 
pel. Not content with adhesion to that ancient error, the chord of the 
added sixth, the author seems bent on increasing the stock of gramma- 
tical irregularities, by treating even the dischords of the dominant 
seventh and ninth as mere additions of a similar kind; while, in the 
diminished seventh, and the Italian, German, French, and Neapolitan 
sixths, we are introduced to a whole string of discords, treated as 
altered root-harmonies, and therefore consistently traceable to no origin 
whatever; whereas, a somewhat more liberal view of the scale would 
have shown these strange harmonies as mere inversions, arising, and to 
be dealt with, precisely in the same way as all others. 

There are, however, scattered through the work, many little evidences 
that the kind of fault we have mentioned is due rather to the educa- 
tional prejudices by which Dr. Crotch was restricted, than to the want 
of that methodising spirit which, in generalities, he so eminently pos- 
sessed. His musical mind was, probably, in a transition state. While 
restrained in one direction by the traditions and doctrines of his time, 
he was often urged in the opposite by a clear perception of the gradual 
progress of art in delivering itself from the bondage of pedantry. 
Thus we find such a piece of liberal teaching as the following :—“ The 
author has not directed his pupils to avoid what are called hidden 
fifths and octaves, as he finds no composers observe these rules since 
the period of writing plain counterpoint in only two parts ”—strangely 
associated with that cautious dislike of admitting anything beyond the 
ancient triads as essential harmonies, evinced in the long list of “added” 
dischords we have referred to above. Again, the following passage :— 
“Tt is doubted whether the flat seventh to the key note, used with a 
fifth and third very common in national and other music, ought to be 
considered a change of key”’—clearly indicates an approach to the now 
universally received doctrine, that the notes of a scale may alter with- 
out a necessary alteration of key; and yet, oddly enough, the liberty 
thus conceded to one note of the seale, the seventh, is but just pre- 
viously denied to another, the fourth; for we find what Dr. Crotch 
terms the “dischords of FA sharp” tabulated among such chromatic 
harmonies as he treats as root combinations. 

Those sections of the work which deal with composition are of first- 
class value. The rules given are based on the purest taste and the best 
examples ; and though ambition may tempt the modern student to 
exceed, his work will, assuredly, not be less free from faults in ob- 
serving them. The important subject of counterpoint is discussed 
with great clearness and much detail. We are acquainted with no book 
of similar aim and dimensions in which, on the matters of fugue and 
canon, anything like the same amount of excellent teaching and exam- 
ple is to be found. The chapter on instrumentation has, of course, 
considerably less value and authority now than at the time when it was 
written; it, nevertheless, contains information still serviceable to the 
beginner. , 

The closing chapter is on ‘tuning and temperament, and highly 
interesting it is. Dr. Crotch was a warm and most able advocate for 
equal temperament applied to the tuning of the organ, as well as of the 
pianoforte. He, however, fought the battle alone, with everything to 
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eppose. him that prejudice and an unrefined condition of ear could 
bring into array; and, therefore, naturally achieved but slight success. 
The question is not even yet set at rest. Notwithstanding the number 
of organs that, within the last few years, have been tuned on the 
Continental system in this country, to the great delight of all un- 
prejudiced hearers, there are musicians still to be found here—and 
some, unfortunately, in influential positions—of so eminently anti- 
quarian and regressive a spirit, as to profess a preference for the 
barbarous dissonances of the old-fashioned tuning. Me 

It remains only to pay a deserved compliment to the judicious spirit 
of enterprise whieh has prompted Mr. Novello to re-issue Dr, Crotch’s 
very valuable work. Its “getting up” is everything the student need 
desire; its printing, both of the text and its musical illustrations, is 
beautifully clear and accurate; and, finally, its cost is cheap; almost, 
even, to an absurdity of cheapness. In any future editions meanwhile, 
it will be well to expunge the system that runs throughout the book of 
calling notes by their Italian names. In the first place, it is not a modern 
English usage ; and, next, the Italian nomenclature is improperly applied 
—the author having transferred to his pages that very antiquated English 
custom of assigning the syllable po to any key-note, be it what it 
might. This custom still prevails in the chorus-singing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, but nowhere else in the world, and we see 
nothing to justify its continuance. In the instance before us, it creates 
an extreme amount of confusion to the eye, which would be entirely 
avoided by the simple omission of the syllabic gamut. Where it is 
necessary to speak of notes, let them be named according to modern 
English custom—where they are printed im extenso they might surely 
be allowed to vouch for themselves. 





MOZART’S AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS. 
(Extract from a letter addressed to “La France Musicale”), 


Tue autograph manuscripts of Mozart are in possession of 
the brothers André, one of whom is an editor of music at Offen- 
bach, another a manufacturer of pianos at Frankfort, and the 
third professor and composer at Berlin. The collection of manu- 
scripts formerly at Offenbach is at present at Frankfort, in the 
possession of the manufacturer. A descriptive and thematic 
catalogue has been printed, and I have now before me a copy 
given me by the brothers André, with particulars of 280 manu- 
scripts. This, however, does not contain all that Mozart 
wrote. Neither the score of the Noze di Figaro,* nor 
that of the Lntfuhrung aus dem Serail, nor that of the 
Requiem, is included. ‘The last is preserved in the imperial 
library of Vienna. Nor do we find the symphony in E flat, the 
finest of the quartets, nor any of the quintets for two violins, 
two tenors, and violoncello, except the one in C, in which the 
violoncello begins the motivo. The six quartets, dedicated to 
Haydn, besides some others, were at the beginning of this 
century in possession of Mr. Stumpf, harp manufacturer, of 
London, After his death, they were sold by auction, and the 
quartets, inscribed to the Father of the Symphony, were knocked 
down for the moderate sum of £6 sterling. 

Beneath is the list of the operas, the scores of which are com- 
prised in M. André’s collection. I give both the titles and the 
notes, which are in.the hand-writing of Mozart’s father : 


No. 29 of the Catalogue. Apollo and Hyacinthus—a Comedy in 
Latin (with music), for the University of Salzbourg. On the title- 
page of the score, in Mozart’s handwriting, is “ Di Wolfgango Mozart, 
producta 13 May, 1767.” He was then eleven years old. 

No. 80.—Bastien et Bastienne—a German opera in one act. On 
the manuscript, in the handwriting of Mozart’s father—* Di Wolfgango 
Mozart, 1768, nel suo 12° anno.” 

No. 31.—La Finta Semplice—an Italian opera in three acts. On 
the manuscript Mozart has written—“ Di Wolfgango Mozart, 1768.” 

No. 32.—Mitridate—an opera in three acts, composed for the 
Milan ‘Theatre, The manuscript of this opera is incomplete, and just 
as it was found after the death of Mozart. 

No, 33.—Ascanio in Alba—action thédtrale. On the first page of 
the manuscript Mozart has written, “ Del Signor Cavaliere Amadeo 
Wolfg. Mozart.” 

No, 34.—I1 Sogno di Scipione—action thedtrale de Métastase. 


* The score is at Dresden, and belongs to M, Schurig, professor of 
music, 





Written in March, 1772, at Salzbourg, for the nomination of the 
Archbishop Jérome. 

No. 35.—Lucio Silla—an opera in three acts, composed at Milan for 
the Carnival of 1778. Mozart has written on the title—“ Lucio Silla, 
dramma per musica del Signor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolfgango Mozart. 
Academico di Bologna e di Verona, nel carnovale, 1773 (Milano). 

No. 36.—La Finta Giardiniera—an opera in three acts. The first 
act is wanting. The author has written on the title page of the second 
act, “La Finta Giardiniera, atto 2, del Signor Amadeo Wolfg. 
Mozart.” It is noticed that under the Italian words of all the airs, 
Mozart has added a German translation. 

No. 37.—J1 Ré Pastore—a dramatic cantata in two acts. On the 
title page, in Mozart’s writing, “ Del Signor Cavaliere Amadeo Wolf- 
gango Mozart, a Salisburgo, 1775. 

No. 38.—Zaide—a melodramatic opera in two acts. 

No. 39. Jdomeneo—an opera in three acts. 

No. 40.—Airs de Ballets pour Idomeneo, These airs have remained 
unpublished to this day. M. André intends to publish them imme- 
diately, arranged as duets for the pianoforte. 

No. 41.—Lo Sposo Deluso, ossia la Rivalita di tre Donne per un 
solo amante—an opera in two acts, left unfinished by Mozart. 

No. 42.—L’ Oca del Cairo—a comic opera, of which only the first 
act remains. ‘The opera has eight characters (four soprani, two tenors, 
and two basses), and was, as well as the one preceding, written by 
Mozart, at Salzbourg, in 1783. 

No. 43.—Der Schauspiel Director—a comedy with music for the 
palace of Schonbrun, Mozart has written on the title page—“ Di 
Wolfgang Amadeo Mozart.” 

No. 44.—Don Giovanni—an opera in two acts. 

No. 45.— Cosi fan tutte—an opera in two acts. 

No, 46.,—Zauberfléte—an opera in two acts, 

No. 47.—La Clemenza di Tito—an opera in two acts. Several 
pieces of this score were wanting, when M, André obtained the manu- 
scripts of Mozart. 


About the year 1800, the father of the Messrs. André, a music 
ublisher and composer, bought this important collection of 
ozart’s widow. Since that period they remained intact in the 
family; but a short time ago M. Streicher, of Vienna, who had 
married a daughter of Antoine André, by whom he had children, 
asserted his right to a part of the manuscripts, and chose for his 
share the score of Don Giovanni, and some other works of less 
importance. M. Pauer, a relation of the Streichers, about a year 
since, brought the score of Mozart’s chef-d’euvre to London ; 
and successively offered it to the Queen of England, and the 
British Museum, but without success. An eminent artiste (Mad. 
Viardot Garcia) showed a better appreciation of its value, and 
purchased it for £200. 

The catalogue of autograph manuscripts possessed by M. André 
contains 28 masses, oratorios, motets, litanies, etc. Nearly all 
these compositions are dated. The oldest is dated 1776, Mozart 
was then ten years of age. Several are dated 1776. One,and that 
is the latest, 1783, viz., the Mass of which Mozart afterwards took 
several pieces for his cantata of Davidde Penitente. I did not 
find the well-known Ave Verum; but we can see by a thematic 
catalogue in Mozart’s handwriting, which includes all his com- 
positions from the year 1784 to his death, that this was one of 
his latest productions. Independent of the operas of which 

have given the names, the catalogue comprises about 
forty scenas, arias, duos, trios, quatuors, and choruses—the 
greater part of which were intended by Mozart to be inter- 
polated in his own operas, or in those of other composers. For 
example, the quatuor and the trio, composed at Vie in 1785, 
for the Villanella Rapita, an opera in which the famous Céleste 
Coltellini sang—the prima donna for whom Paiesiello wrote the 
part of Nina. Several of these morceaux bear the names of the 
singers for whom they were composed in the handwriting of 
Mozart. Among them are Fortini, Palmini; the tenors, Raff 
and Adamberger; Signora Storace; the basso, Fischer; and on 
two arias (Nos. 74 and 76 of the catalogue), Signora Weber, 
Mozart’s wife’s sister. The first of these is dated Manheim, the 
24th February, 1778; the second, Munich, the 8th January, 1779. 
Another aria (No. 58 of the catalogue) contains the following, 
in Mozart’s writing—“ J Curioso indisereto, atto primo; per 
Signora Lange. Vienna, li 20 di Giugno, 1783.” Thus we find 
| Mademoiselle Weber, sister of Constance Weber, the wife of 
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Mozart, became Madame Lange—under which name she gained 
great celebrity as a singer. No. 87 in the catalogue, is another 
soprano aria, written at Vienna, in 1788, for the same Signora 


Lange. 

Numbers 102 to 130 of the catalogue of Mozart’s autograph 
manuscripts, consist of twenty-eight symphonies and one 
overture. The greatest number were written in the early youth 


amiable, was kind enough to communicate two important obser- 
vations to me on the manuscript of this admirable symphony, 
and I was able to convince myself of their exactitude by examin- 
ing, with my own eyes, the autograph of Mozart, 

ere is a long affair about a catalogue, you will perhaps 
observe, and with reason ; but you will agree that one has not 
always a Mozart to do with, and all that relates to so great a 


of the composer. No, 102 is dated London, without naming the | man is fraught with interest. One loves to follow him in the 
year, but it is known that Mozart was about eight when, after | smallest details of his artist’s life, and even in the details of his 
first visiting Paris with his father and sister, he repaired to the | private life, which may sometimes assist in comprehending so 


eapital of England. No. 103 is dated La Haye, in the month of 
December 1765, I have already stated that the symphony in E 
flat was not in the catalogue; but the symphonies in G minor 
and in C with the fugue (Jupiter) are both there, as well as 
the symphony in D, which Mozart wrote at Paris in 1778 for the 
Concerts Spirituels. I shall not go into details about all the 
pieces in this interesting catalogue, but confine myself to those 
upon which the great musician has himself commented. 

The first is 205, a concerto for the piano in G. The manu- 
script tells us that Mozart completed this at Vienna on the 12th 


April, 1784, and that it was composed for the Signora Barbara | 


Hoyer, no doubt an artist, or, at least, an amateur, of distinction. 
No. 226 is a sonata in C, for piano and violin, which is well 
known. This, Mozart informs us, was composed at Manheim, 
and finished March 11th, 1778, for Mademoiselle Thérése Pierron. 
No. 253 is an andante in OC, for flute, with an accompaniment for 
two violins, alto, basso, two hautbois, and two horns, a copy of 
which I procured from Germany some years ago for M. Dorus, 
who introduced it at the Société des Concerts of the Conserva- 
toire. I recollect that at the time a few wiseacres in the 
orchestra denied that this morgeau was composed by the author 
of Don Juan, or that it was written for the flute at all. 

No. 256 is a concert for the horn, with orchestral “accom- 
paniments. The virtuoso who first attempted to play this 
composition must have been anything but a good player, since 
he seems to have excited the anger of Mozart, who has written 
a& number of significant remarks on the manuscript. For 
example, at the beginning of the solo “A /ei signor asino,” 
“ Animo,” “ Presto, su via,” “da bravo,” “ Coraggio,” and at the 
end “Grazia al Ciel! basta.” 

No, 257 is another concerto for the horn. On the manuscript 
is written “ Wolfgang Amadé.” Mozart has taken compassion 
on Leitgeb, ass, ox (ochs), and madman, at Vienna, 27th 
a 1783. 

0. 259 is a concerto for harp and flute, with an accompa- 
niment for two violins, two altos, two hautbois, and two horns, 
composed by Mozart during his sojourn in Paris (1778), for the 
Due de Guines and his daughter. 

The valuable collection of MM. André is shut up in a press 
divided into two compartments, and the manuscripts are in two 
species of portfolios, I examined with religious attention that 
of the opera of Zdomenco, It is on paper in the Italian fashion, 
of a rather large size, and consists of three volumes, stitched in 
boards, covered with variegated red paper. The whole work is 
in a fine hand, and there are but few notes erased or interline- 
ated. The whole had been to all appearances thoroughly elabo- 
rated in Mozart’s head, and afterwards put down on paper 
without the slightest hesitation. It is well known that anciently, 
on the Italian stage, the simple recitative was accompanied by 
a harpsichord, a violoncello, and a double bass, the performers 
upon which lead off. from the score; it.was to render this 
accompaniment the more easy that Mozart has throughout the 
whole opera written the bass part in larger notes.. 

Among the manuscripts which, at my request, M. André was 
good enough to shew me, I will again refer to that of the famous 
symphony in G minor. It is on Italian paper, and the writing 
presents the signs of great rapidity of execution. The bars 
which run up and down the page are made without the slightest 
5 aly to the perpendicular, Mozart does not seem to have 
taken the trouble to mend his pen, for the notes are much less 
elegant in form than in other manuscripts, and the strokes of 
the tails are somewhat thick. One might suppose that this 
chef Peuvre had been extemporised. The learned professor 
Schnyder von Wartensee, whose reception of me was most 





rare an organisation. 





TO MARIETTA PICCOLOMINT, 


SwEEt little bird! so tame and yet so wild; 
I love to meet thee in the dewy eve, 
When walking out the magic verse to weave, 
And watch thy head half-turned, thine eye so mild, 
Noting my every motion, When a child, 
Oft have I striven to take thee. For I thought 
Thou did’st not seem afraid. But age has brought 
Me wisdom, and I smile as others smiled. 
I hear thee calling to thy wandering mate, 
In wooing tones that tell of past delight ; 
Now listening for an answer thou dost wait, 
With ear intent—for hope and love incite ; 
And hark! from out yon glen, so still of late, 
Comes the response that cheers thy heart, “ Bob White.” 
Joun G, FRE&ZzE. 
(The above is not an acrostic_—AUTHOR.) 








Otp Ace or Arrtists.—Killigrew died at the age of 88; 
John Lowin, 83; Bowman, 88 ; Quin, 73; Garrick, 98; Mrs. 
Clive, 75; Beard, 74; Rich, 70; Betterton, 75; Quick, 83; 
King, 76; Charles Dibdin, 74; Murphy, 78 ; Barrymore, 71; 
Wycherley, 75; Southern, 86; Moody, 85; Mrs. a 
85; Macklin, 107; Cibber, 86; Cumberland, 79; Hull, 76; 
Yates, 89; Munden, 74; Mrs. Abington, 84; “Gentleman ” 
Smith, 89; John Johnstone, 82; Pope, 73; Mrs. Hartley, 73 ; 
John Bannister, 76 ; Mrs. Bannister, 92; Fawcett, 72; Powell, 
82; George Colman “the younger,” 74; Gattie, 70 ; Mrs. John 
Kemble, 88 ; Mrs. Sparks, 83; O’Keeffe, 86 ; Wroughton, 74 ; 
Mrs. Glover, 70; Betterton, 83; Elkanah Settle, 75; Handel, 
76; Haydn, 78; Madame Mara, 84; Mrs. Siddons, 76; Mrs. 
Mattocks, 81 ; Charles Abbot, 89 ; Mrs. Pitt, 72; Kemble, 82 ; 
Blissett, 83; Brunton, 82; Wewitzer, 76; Mrs. Davenport, 84 ; 
Miss Pope, 75; Thomas Dibdin, 70: Packer, 78 ; Byrne, 90 ; 
Saunders (the noted “showman,” said to have fostered Edmund 
Kean and Andrew Ducrow), 90; H. Johnston, 70; Joanna 
Baillie, 89; Patrick Barrett, 88 ; Dowton, 88; Mrs. Harlow, 
87; Charles Kemble, 79 ; Richard Jones, 73 ; Mrs. Edwin, 82 ; 
and Mrs. Ann Kelly, 103. 

Barnum.—* Fairfield’s fertile fields disturb the retrospect, and 
with a whizz, we look at Iranistan. Alas for Barnum! How 
doth the glory of this world pass away! Just one year ago I 
visited this place, and actually envied the great showman his 
acute judgment of human weaknesses. I am now richer than he, 
and can afford him all I have to spare—my pity. Inconsistent 
and unscrupulous as he has often appeared to me, I would never 
forget that he was the only man in a nation of twenty millions 
who’ dared to risk his all, that that nation might hear the 
“Nightingale” sing. Doubtiess in his better moments, Barnum 
cannot but live over again that splendid musical pageant. But 
patent annihilators, crystal palaces and yankee clocks have done 
their work. The great showman, is certainly, for the present, 
wound up. A few days ago, I met him, and looking at his care- 
worn visage, I could not but call to mind how, on the very first 
night of Jenny’s singing at Castle Garden, he obeyed the 
summons of the audience, announced the splendid gift of the 
entire proceeds of her first concert to the chief charities of the 
city, and concluded by stating that in view of such angelic 
benevolence, Barnum was well contented to be nowhere! But 
take notice, croakers! Barnum’s eye has not yet lost all its 
meaning, and his step is still light and free.”—(/rom a letter to 
the “ New York Musical World,’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. H. N., (Liverpool)—The Book of Rosamunda has not been 


returned according to promise. 

Musicus—David, the celebrated tenor, for whom Meyerbeer 
wrote the Crociato in Egitto, and Rossini the tenor part in several 
of his earlier operas, is still alive, in St. Petersburgh, and 
giving instructions in singing at the rate of one rouble a 
lesson. 

A.M.—LZvquisite in every respect, but perhaps wanting in 
romance. 


MARRIED. 


On the 1st of August, at Brighton-street, Edinburgh, Herr Traugott 
Naumann to Christina Polson, second daughter of Charles Polson, Esq. 





Erratum.—The letter, “ Opinions of Continental Organs,” in 
last week’s Musical World, was signed “Chas. M. Koskell.” It 
should have been Chas. McKorkell—the name of an eminent 
country professor. 
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WE are disposed to think that the “ Monday Evening Con- 
certs for the People” have been set a-going with very unsafe 
machinery. One of the conditions most urgently insisted on 
by the committee of management is that “the movement 
should not be considered as one of an eleemosynary nature ” 
—but “entirely self-sustaining.” At a first glance this looks 
promising, but submitted to closer scrutiny its promise eva- 
porates. All, however, must of course depend on the exact 
meaning which the “committee” may attach to the words 
“eleemosynary ” and “ self-sustaining.” 

We have lately heard, with some surprise, that the singers 
at the “Monday Evening Concerts” confer their services 
gratuitously. Now this is a principle against which we inva- 
riably protest, no matter upon what plea it may be urged. 
The disclaimer of the “eleemosynary,” and the assertion of 
the “ self-sustaining,” elements are, under the circumstances, 
illogical. The labourer is worthy of his hire; and no matter 
how humble his abilities, it is unjust in others to solicit, and 
impolitic in him to exert, them for nothing. Here we have 
begging in the most literal signification of the term. The 
“ Monday Evening” committee are magnanimous, not at their 
own cost, but at the cost of others. They get the credit for being 
generous, while a few obscure vocalists, whose evenings, spent 
elsewhere professionally, might realise something towards 
helping “the pot to boil,” are the bond fide donors. There is 
no valid apology for such a system. But this is not all. We 
have learned, on undeniable authority, that even if the room is 
quite full, and the singers to a man and woman make a 
present of their services, the concerts cannot be remunerative. 
Upon what ground, then, do the committee build their 
expectation that the scheme shall be “ entirely self-sustain~ 
ing?” There is, surely, a contradiction somewhere. 

_ The example of the cheap concerts at Liverpool has been 
cited (that of the Manchester performances in Free Trade 
Hall might have been added) in favor of the London “move- 
ment”—but we think unreasonably. Mr. Best’s organ- 
playing is the attraction at St. George’s Hall, and Mr. Best 
receives a handsome salary. The managing directors of 
that splendid monument do not levy contributions upon 





poor singers and players, and on the strength of it lay claim 
to admiration as benefactors of the working classes. They 
draw upon their own legitimate resources, and the result 
has been triumphant. The mere notion of establishing 
an institution permanently upon the proffered assistance of 
artists whose bread depends upon the exercise of their pro- 
fessional vocation is preposterous ; and yet the committee of 
the “Monday Evening Concerts for the People” seem to 
anticipate nothing else. They do not attempt, indeed, to 
conceal the fact. It therefore becomes our duty to advise 
them that such a plan is untenable, and that the hopes 
founded upon it are delusive. It cannot—it ought not to 
succeed. 

Let not our readers conclude, from these remarks, that we 
are not warm advocates of all that tends to ameliorate the 
conditionand brighten the leisure hours of the hard-worked, ill- 
paid artisan. On the contrary, every project in that direction 
which is based upon just principles is sure to obtain all the 
support it lies in our power to bestow. Moreover, we have 
frequently maintained that there is nothing like music for 
such an end—since music is not only the most innocent of 
recreations but the art more widely appreciated and loved 
than any other. The music administered to the working- 
classes, however, should be at the same time simple and pure ; 
otherwise it brings with it less benefit than harm. We do 
not recommend “high-art” music, but we insist upon what 
is good of its kind. That policy must be very short-sighted 
which cannot follow us in so plain an argument. There is 
no apparent reason why the people should not be refreshed 
and edified by healthy music, rather than stimulated in a 
false direction by what is vicious and bad. It is just as easy 
to effect one as the other. 

That cheap concerts for the people might be instituted, and 
made to pay, without taxing the benevolence of professional 
singers and players, we are convinced; but they must be 
organised on a wholly different plan. In the first place the 
Philharmonic Hall is not nearly large enough for the purpose ; 
nor is Newman-street exactly the right situation. In the 
next, the entertainments are really not attractive enough 
even for the low price of admission charged at the doors, At 
Canterbury Hall much better may be heard for 3d., while all 
the performers there are liberally remunerated. Why 
should there not be a Canterbury Hall without the drink ? 
True, much of the profit is derived at that establishment 
from the sale of beer and spirituous liquors, but, on the 
other hand, at the people’s concerts, such performances as 
those of Mr. Ross and others, which cost the most 
money, would not merely be unnecessary but unadvisable. 
At any rate, we are much in the wrong if any reflecting 
persons would feel disposed to argue for perpetuating the 
“ Monday Evening Concerts” on their present plan, which 
is simply “robbing Peter to pay Paul,’—taxing one poor 
and needy class of individuals for the amusement and 
gratification of another. All the eloquence of Mr. Mayhew 
cannot uphold an anomaly so evident. If the desired aim 
is to be accomplished it must be by other means, and that 
other means may be applied with success there appears very 
little cause to doubt. 








A prospectus of the British Musical Association (limited) 
has just been laid before us. It commences by stating that 
the British people is greatly in advance of all other nations 
in its tone, and appreciation of the highest class of music, 
and continues to prove this indisputable fact in the most 
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approved and stereotyped fashion. After completing his 
task, the writer evidently fell asleep from exhaustion, but 
on waking up discovered that he had neglected the very 
important point of showing why the British Association 
should exist, notwithstanding and in spite of the happy con- 
dition we are in. Hereupon he proceeds to knock down his 
first proposition. “ We have no National Opera”—“ we have no 
Academy worthy of the nation”—“we are without composers,” 
&c.—“ England requires a large association, whose duty shall 
be to aid the cause of music in every practicable way.” 
Then follows a vague but ambitious scheme. The most 
definite parts are that the capital shall be £500,000 in a 
number of limited liability shares. There shall be directors, 
auditors, bankers, and solicitors, but their names are not yet 
announced. To show how far the association is advanced, 
however, we may state that the secretary is already appointed, 
and his salary probably fixed by himself. Our principal ob- 
jection to the British Association is its title. We would 
suggest it being called the British Musical Association 
(limited) for providing M—— with an annual salary (un- 
limited), _ 

Another new music hall is projected. It is to be situate 
between Regent Street and Piccadilly, and with the title 
of the St. James’s Music Hall. The large building in the 
Strand (in which we have for many years outlived the per- 
formances of the Messiah and Elijah) is suddenly discovered 
to be inconvenient, uncomfortable, badly ventilated, and 
ill-adapted for sound, The remedy is speedily found, and the 
old Hall is to be superseded by the “ St. James’s”—thanks to 


the kind assistance of the Limited Liability Act, St. James's |. 


Hall is to be 130 feet by 60 feet, and 60 feet in height. 
Two minor halls are to be annexed, one 60 feet by 48 feet, 
and the other 48 feet by 20 feet, each being 23 feet in 
height. The parents of this new project are the same 
enterprising gentlemen whose will has called into existence 
the Surrey Music Hall and the Westminster Club. In all 
these schemes, the comforts of the inner man have been 
anxiously considered ; and one of the principal features in 
the prospectus of the new hall is the announcement that a 
large restaurant will be provided under the superintendence 
of a distinguished French cook. Every undertaking must 
prove successful which relies upon the combined assistance 
of the musical and culinary arts, 





LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 


Our readers will peruse with pleasure a letter addressed 
by Longfellow, to our countryman, Balfe, whose musical 
settings of certain beautiful lyrics by the celebrated Ame- 
rican poet have already attained such wide popularity in 
England :— 


My pear Sir,—I feel very much flattered by your friendly 
note, and the precious volume of music which came with it; 
and I should not be so tardy in my thanks, had I not been laid 
up on my sofa with a lame knee for the last month. Finally, I 
have crept from Cambridge to this sea-side place, and am well 
enough to sit at a table and write. 

One of my first letters is to acknowledge your beautiful gift, 
and to say how successful this musical translation of my poems 
seems tome. You have sung them better than I did; for, after 
all, music reproduces the mood of mind in which a piece is 
written better than words can. 

For all these various and beautiful melodies, these interpre- 
tations of my thoughts, I very sincerely thank you; and beg to 
assure you that I truly appreciate this token of your regard for 


what I have written, and all the friendly expressions of your 
letter. Believe me, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, 
Henry W. LoneFE.low. 
Nahaut, near Boston, July 12, 1856. 


A more graceful tribute was never paid by poet to 
musician—by one man of genius to another. 


WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE, 
Dwiaur’s Boston Journal of Music says :— 


“William Vincent Wallace, the composer, is reported to have 
become entirely blind through intense application, and to have been 
obliged to abandon his profession, and place himself under the hands 
of the best optical surgeons in London. He was engaged on two new 
operas, to be produced during the coming opera season.” 





We are happy to inform our contemporary that there is no 
truth in the above. 


Mapame Axzont has given 2,000 francs (£80), to the fund 
for the sufferers by the inundations in France. 

Mapame Marie Caset, whose congé has expired, reappears 
at the Opéra-Comique, on the Ist of August, in Manon 
L’Escaut, the original work composed by Auber, for her début 
at this establishment. 

Mapame Vrarpor has left London en route for Baden-Baden, 
and returns to England shortly for a ¢owr in the provinces. 

Lrorotp DE Meyer has given a concert at Bucharest. 

Mome. Bosto, Sigs. Calzolari, Lablache, Tagliafico, and Polo- 
nini, and Madlle. Cerito, are all engaged for the performances 
during the approaching fétes at Moscow, to celebrate the corona- 
tion of Alexander the Second. 

Mr. Bars has returned from Boulogne sur mer, much bene- 
fitted by the sea breeze. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Three farewell nights have been 
advertised at reduced prices—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
next. - Mdlle. Piccolomini appears each night in a favourite 
character—and the Corsaive continues its career of success. 

CremMoRNE GarpENs.—Mr. Simpson’s benefit on Thursday 
was a bumper. The weather was a8 gan Me and the al fresco 
entertainments were greatly enjoyed. The vocal music, con- 
sisting of glees and madrigals, went off with great applause. 
In the evening, dancing was in the ascendant; many of the 
popular morceaux of the day were played by an efficient band. 
Among those most admired was the “Imperial Prince’s Galop,” 
composed by Miss Ellen Glascock, which was played several 
times by special desire. The fireworks and illuminations were 
beautiful. 

Apotro Fumacauti.—Concerts have been given with great 
success, both at Turin and Bologna, for the benefit of the late 
piarist Fumagalli’s wife and family. 

Sancu1oLi.—This dramatic singer, who may be remembered 
as having inaugurated the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1847—the first year of the opposition at Covent Garden—as 
Leonora in Za Favorita (when Gardoni also made his début as 
Fernando), has been lately achieving great success at Florence 
and Leghorn, in the character of Fides. A Florence paper 
writes :— 

“Tl genio di Meyerbeer ha compreso quello di Scribe, e vi ha cor- 
risposto con la musica; la Signora Sanchioli ha compreso Pune e Paltro, 
e rN vita alla creazione del poeta e del compositore. Ecco cid che 
spiega I’ effetto immenso e la commozione che produce questo finale. 
Esso 8 POperr di tre genii uniti; un genio solo ed isolato non potrebbe 
bastare a tanto.” pie 

The Leghorn paper, L’ Arte, is in convulsions, Mdlle. Sanchioli 
must have very much improved. ; 

Wootnoven’s SranparD EvnoraL Portroito.—This port- 
folio is one of the most convenient we have seen for keeping 
music or paper intended for binding at a future period. Itis 
constructed with a firm back, and has elastic bands, which are 
passed through the music. To persons having loose music to 





take care of we can strongly recommend it, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday Mademoiselle Piccolomini appeared for the first 
time as Norina in Don Pasquale ; the other parts being sustained 
by Signor Calzolari (Ernesto), Signor Belletti (Doctor Malatesta), 
and Signor Rossi (Don Pasquale). 

Whatever may be Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s merits as a 
vocalist, her most ardent admirers cannot claim facility of exe- 
cution as one of them, and yet the parts in the last two operas 
in which she has appeared demand high executive powers. This 
was what occurred to the critical section of the audience on 
Saturday night. The public, on the other hand, who did not 
remember Grisi as Norina, were enchanted with Madlle. Picco- 
lomini’s boldness, sauciness, prettiness, and a thousand nameless 
gifts which are peculiar to her. The only thing that surprised 
us was, that she did not infuse so much of the “devil” into her 
acting as we were led to suppose. The scene when Norina first 
turns round on Don Pasquale, after the contract, and knocks 
about the chairs and tables, was unaccountably quiet. More, 
too, might have been made of the scene when Norina pretends 
to be going to the theatre. Had Madlle. Piccoloniini seen Grisi 
in those scenes, no doubt, shrewd and intelligent as she is, with- 
out making her a copy, she would have turned her to account. 
The first scene with Doctor Malatesta—in which the physician 
discloses the plot against Don Pasquale to Norina—displayed 
the true comic instinct. The very spirit of fun and mischief 
was apparent. The same praise may be bestowed on the inter- 
view with Don Pasquale, in which the bashfulness was admi- 
rably feigned, and the bye-play excellent. Here Madlle. Picco- 
lomini felt perfectly at home, and her performance was both 
natural and charming. The audience applauded her throughout. 

The intelligent dramatic critic of The Times, a great enthusiast 
for Mdlle. Piccolomini, thus graphically describes the general 
effects of her performance in Don Pasquale :— 

“The revival of Don Pasquale on Saturday night afforded Malle. 
Piccolomini an excellent opportunity for capaning her talents in a 
new line, Norina is a character essentially belonging to genteel 
comedy, and therefore differs in kind both from Violetta, whose merri- 
ment lasts for so brief a time, and is succeeded by unmitigated woe, 
and from Maria, who, with all her hilarity, has a great deal of senti- 
ment in her composition, which does not fail to display itself on 
occasion. She is one of those characters, peculiar to the stage, who 
are ready to execute any stratagem for the sake of love, without being 
prompted by any violence of passion. In fact, we may say that love 
is rather the ostensible than the true motive of their actions, unless we 
qualify it as the love of mischief. This mental peculiarity, eo estimable 
in comedy, so formidable in private life, is exactly embodied by Malle. 
Piccolomini when she represents Norina :— 

* Hotesta balzana 
Son d’ indol vivace, 
Scherzare mi piace, 
Mi piace brillar.’ 

“Such is the lady’s confession of her own idiosyncrasy, and with 
hearty gusto does she warble it forth, When Dr, Malatesta acquaints 
her with the scheme by which she is to torment the unfortunate Don, 
and the pari she is to play in it, the mischievous zeal with which she 
“jumps” at the proposal is admirably characteristic. She has at last 
found an occasion worthy of her powers, and she rejoices to show how 
well she can put on a new face if a little mischief can be furthered 
by the expedient. The very literal critic, bearing in mind that 
Norina is a young widow, may perhaps object that there is more 
of youth than of widowhood in Madlle. Piccolomini’s impersona- 
tion; but why disturb our enjoyment just because the list of dramatis 
persone encumbers us with its information, and Don Pasquale once lets 
fall the word ‘ Vidovella?’ No doubt the author of the book contem- 
plated one of the ‘jeunes veuves’ who are so potent in modern French 
comedies; but Madlle. Piccolomini, by exhibiting a girlish love of 
trickery rather than a studied astuteness, gives a new charm to the 
part. A calm feminine schemer is not such a pleasant personage, but 
no one can be angry with a juvenile incarnation of playfulness, and 
we feel that Don Pasquale must forgive her heartily when the game has 
been played to its conclusion.” 


Sig. Rossi, the Don Pasquale, walked sideways—a diffi- 
cult feat for an old man, even an old beau; he treated 
the pat, seriously throughout, and aimed at realising a 
broad picture of decrepitude. In short, he looked at the 








paralysed side of the character. Signor Belletti, in Doctor 
Malatesta, as usual, sang the music admirably, and, to quote 
the Times, “represented the Doctor with the gravity proper to 
the profession.” The music of Ernesto could hardly have been 
more gracefully sung than by Signor Calzolari, who was encored 
in the serenade, “ Com’ é gentil.” An encore was also awarded 
to the quartet, “Sembra un uomo fulminato,” in the finale to 
the second act, sung by Malle. Piccolomini, Signors Calzolari, 
Belletti, and Rossi. 

Malle. Piccolomini was recalled at the end of each act, and 
twice at the fall of the curtain—to say nothing of the bouquets, 
which were countless. 

Le Corsaire followed. 

On Monday—an extra night—Mdlle. Johanna ba, mg made 
her last appearance in Tancredi, Whether it is only the last 
appearance for this season remains to be seen. Rumours are 
afloat that the great German tragédienne is shortly to be led to the 
hymeneal altar and intends retiring into private life. Of Mdlle, 

agner, however, we shall have something to say in our 
Resumé of the season. At present it is enough to record that 
the second performance of 7uncredi confirmed our first im- 
pressions, 

Le Corsaire followed. 

On Tuesday, the second performance of Don Pasquale, with 
Le Corsaire. 

On Thursday, La Figlia del Reggimento, with Le Corsaire. 

To-night the regular season terminates with La Traviata and 
Le Corsaire. There will be, however, three performances next 
week, with Madlle, Piccolomini and Ze Corsavre as attractions, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday J? Trovatore was given. 

On Monday—an extra night—Zwerezia Borgia, for the last 
time this season, with the ballet Zva. 

On Tuesday, the Barbiere, for the last time this season, with 
Eva. The performance of the Barbiere was most admirable 
throughout, and excited the audience—and the orchestra, too, by 
the way—to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Mario, Ronconi, 
and Madame Bosio, were, in their several ways, inimitable. 

On Thursday—an extra night—J/ T'rovatore for the last time. 

The season closes to-night with Za Favorita, supported by 
Madame Grisi, Signors Mario and Graziani, and Herr Zelger, 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE oppressive weather and the decline of the season evi- 
dently displayed their effects at the eleventh concert yesterday 
week, in showing a falling off in the number of visitors. There 
was, nevertheless, a large concourse, and nearly everybody 
hurried to the concert-room to retire from the heat and secure a 
resting-place, which made the attendance seem greater than it 
was. The directors appear to have acted with judgment no less 
in the number of concerts given than in the time chosen for 
their completion. Had they been carried into the middle of 
August, they would have been comparatively unattended ; 
which proves that these high-class amusements are but for the 
nobility and the opulent. The programme—although it had one 
or two drawbacks, not the least of which was Grisi’s non- 
appearance—was excellent. Let the reader judge for himself: 


PART I. 
Overture (Oberon) git she ve Weber. 
Air—* In diesen heiligen Hallen,” Herr Formes __.., Mozart. 
Duet—* Ai capricci,” Mad. Didiée and Sig. Ronconi... Rossini. 
Aria —“ Disperso il crin,” Sig. Gardoni .., sis Meyerbeer. 
Madrigal—‘ Come, shepherds, follow me” is J. Bennet, 
Aria—“Il balen,” Sig. Graziani ssi ves Verdi. 
Swiss Echo Song, Mdile. Devries : vi Carl Ecken. 
Finale—“ Giuriam” ek ats ie Rossini. 

PART II. ii 
Overture (Gazza Ladra) ... poy He Rossini. 
Aria—“ La tre nozze,” Mad. Bosio Se we Alary., — 
Duet— Da quel di,” Mdlle, Marai and Sig.Gardoni,,, Donizetti, 
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Bomanza—“ Deh non voler,” Mad. Didiée Pe 
Trio—* Proteggo il giusto cielo,” Mdlles. Marai and 

Devries, and Sig. Gardoni be fn 
Aria—“ La donna é mobile,” Sig. Mario ... Verdi. 
Finale--“ Sommo Carlo” .,, Verdi. 


The overture to La Gazza Ladra, with which the second part 
commenced, was again the crowning point of the performance; 
and again, as at a previous concert, created a furore. The encore 
could not be refused. 

The next great effect was produced by Mario in “La donna 
é Mobile,” which quite turned the bonnets of the ladies, and 
moved the heavier sex to enthusiasm. Of course Mario had to 
repeat it—that is, the second verse. 

Encores were also awarded to the sprightly duet, “ Ai 
capricci,” from the Italiana in Algeri, rectly supg—and 
acted too—by Madame Didiée and Signor Sectemul ; to Bennet’s 
ee ae sung by the chorus; to Mdlle. Rosa 
Devries in the Swiss echo-song—more than it deserved, by the 
way; to Madame Bosio in Alary’s valse—a most charming and 
exhilarating performance ; to Madame Didiée in the romanza 
from Anna Bolena, most chastely and exquisitely sung; and to 
the trio of masks from Don Giovanni, than which nothing could 
hardly be better. 

Both finales were powerfully sung; but Verdi’s, as being 
most easy, went best. 


Donizetti. 


Mozart. 


CONCERTS—VARIOUS. 

Sienor Bazzini’s Concert was given in Willis’s Rooms on 
Friday morning, the 18th ult. He was assisted by Mad. Viardot, 
Herr Reichardt, Signor Cimino, and Signor Yradier, as vocalists ; 
and, as instrumentalists, by M. Charles Hallé and Herr Derffel 
amet ag, 5d Piatti (violoncello), Signor Bottesini (double 
bass), and Mr. John Thomas ). Signor Bazzini played in a 
trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Mayseder, and in a 
duet with Signor Bottesini (encored). He also introduced a 
fantasia of his own composition, and joined Madame Viardot in 
“La Cadence du Diable,” which was encored. Herr Reichardt 
was encored in “Le Papillon,” by Blumenthal, and the same 
compliment was awarded to Mad. Viardot and Signor Yradier 
in a Spanish duet. The socompeniots on the pianoforte were 
MM. Benedict and Campana, and Signor Li Calsi. 


Herr Ropert Gotppeck gave the third and last of his 
pianoforte recitals on Friday morning, the 25th ult. He played 
compositions by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and some of his own. 
Herr Oberthiir ge solos on the harp. The other artists were 
Madame Mathilde Shaw, M. Kettenus, and Herr Zirom. Herr 
Lehmeyer accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 


Mouie. Cecitia Mares’ concert was given in the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monday evening, the 2lst ult. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Adela Marani, Miss Clara Holmes, Mdlle. Cecilia 
Mares, and Herr Reichardt ; and the instrumentalists, Mr. B. 
Wells ree Mr. J. D. Moriato (cornet-a-piston), and Dr. James 
Pech (pianoforte). Miss Mares sang “O mio Fernando” (Za 
Favoria), “ Porgi amor” (Figaro), an English ballad, and two 
duets with Herr Reichardt—“ Si la stanchezza” (JZ Trovatore), 
and “Mille Piacer” (Za Favorita), and was applauded after 
each. Herr Reichardt sang Balfe’s (Longfellow’s) “ Good night, 
beloved,” with his usual success ; while Mr. B. Wells, in a flute 
solo, and Dr. James Pech, in one for the pianoforte, were both 
successful. Dr. Pech also accompanied the vocal music. The 
sae played two overtures and Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding 

arch,” 


M. ALEXANDRE BILLet’s MatinéEs.—Two admirable “Musical 
Mornings” were given lately at his private residence, Russell- 
street, Fitzroy-square, by uM Alexandre Billett. The programme 
of the first—need we say a first-rate programme—was as 
follows :— 

Grand trio, D minor, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, MM. Billet, 
Jansa, and Paque—Mendelssohn; Aria, “Non temer,”’ Miss Stabbach— 





Rondo, E flat, pianoforte, M. Billet—Weber; Songs, “ Midnight,” 
“Barcarole,” Miss Stabbach—F. Berger; Polonaise in C, pianoforte 
and violoncello, MM. Billet and Paque—Chopin; Finale from Lucia, 
oma M. Billet—Liszt; ‘Tarentelle, pianoforte, M. Billet— 
Deehler. 


That of the second was equally good in every respect, and was 
better varied, as will be ackuowledged at a glance :— 

Grand Trio, B flat, Op. 97, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, MM, 
Sainton, Paque, and Billet, Beethoven.—“ Perche non ho,” (Lucia), 
Mime. Endersohn, Donizettii—Notturno in E, A. Billet, and Polacea, 
Weber, pianoforte, M. Billet.—Song, “Le voyage uérien,” M. Jules 
Lefort, Nadaud.— Mazurka, and Valse, C sharp minor, pianoforte, 
M. Billet, Chopin.—Grand Duet, A flat, for two performers on the 
pianoforte, Miss Freeth (pupil of M. Billet) and M. Billet, Hummel.— 
“Tis gone,” new ballad, Mdme. Endersohn, Balfe.—Solo, violin, M. 
Sainton, Sainton. —Song, “ais toi, mon ceeur,” M. Jules Lefort, 
P. Henrion.—Selection of Studies, pianoforte, M. Billet. 


M. Billet’s name stands high among classical pianoforte 
players. That he was more than usually confident in his 
powers on the present occasion was fully shown at the first 
concert, when he essayed—for the first time in public, 
we believe—Beethoven’s posthumous sonata, op. 111, which 
only M. Charles Hallé in London has had the cour to 
attack before a mixed audience. M. Billet’s experiment 
was entirely successful, and will tempt him perhaps ere long 
to try his hand at the B flat, op. 106. Comprising as they 
do such capital and well-varied selections, these performances 
of classical pianoforte’ music are exceedingly interesting, and 
worth the best attention of the amateur and connoisseur. The 
vocal music was well sung by the two ladies—both favourites 
of the public—and by the much-voiced Frenchman, for whose 
organ Ronconi might give a duke’s heritage. M. Maurice Levy 
accompanied the voices on the piano. 





THE SURREY GARDENS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World). 


S1r,—There has been so much money laid out,—and so well 
laid out—upon the Surrey Gardens, that I want them to suc- 
ceed. To achieve this success several things are yet necessary. 
IfI were merely to mention them to the directors, no notice 
would be taken of them. I know most of them and most of 
them know me: I understand the public tolerably well—they 
don’t at all: but oral advice is never followed. Put it, however, 
in the form of solid type, and then it commands attention. It 
not only sets those think:ng, to whom it is more especially 
addressed : but they feel it sets others thinking too. 

I complain then, first of all, of the great want of amusement ; 
and this is the grand fault of most public entertainments in 
England. The energies of the managers are all directed to get 
the public to come to their enterprise, rather than to entertain 
them when they are there. “ We have got your shillings, they 
say, “we don’t care now how much you are bored. This is 
poor policy. You may say who can amuse a vast crowd 80 
well as Jullien? Well, I do not think any one can—in his 
particular spécialité, be it understood. But the attractions of an 
al fresco place of amusement should be all of that class that you 
can see nowhere else—peculiar to open air capabilities. us 
—a cirque with first-rate horsemanship after the model of the 
hippodrome at the Barriére de Etoile : every possible kind of 
montagnes russes, swings, roundabouts, open-air orchestras, 
dancing platforms, games of skill or address, such as the jeu de 
bague, the billards Chinois, the toupée Hollandaise, and the 
whale train of light amusing ent eg Sd games, which the 
humblest guinguette in Paris provides for its patrons, and which 
the directors would do well to study at the really entertaining 
Cremorne. All these things should meet the visitor at ~~ 
turn. The gardens open long before the concert begins; an 
let me ask what are the visitors to do whilst nothing is going 
on. The directors will reply, “They can walk about and see 


the grounds.” Perfectly true, but I never saw any grounds that 


Mozart ; Sonata, C minor, Op, 111, pianoforte, M, Billet-—Beethoven ; , could not be seen in a short quarter of an hour ; aud when you 
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keep on walking about, and see the same unrelieved things over 
again, they become bores. 

Secondly, I have always stoutly maintained, that the price of 
admission charged at the doors ought to frank the visitor to every 
possible attraction and accommodation within. Our insular 
exclusiveness—the terror of the Swell to be jostled by the Snob 
—exacts a certain amount of “reserved seats”? everywhere. 
But for those who do not care—or cannot afford—to pay for this 
luxury, precisely the same opportunities for seeing and hearing 
should be provided. When Mr. and Mrs. Brown, of Camber- 
well, take their little boy and girl to the Surrey Gardens for a 
treat, their four shillings should prove a passe-partout. They 
should not be called upon to pay something extra for this or 
that gallery, or to buy a programme, or to open their purse 
again to see a grotto. The shilling, I repeat, should command 
everything. 

And now to general matters. The music-hall, I have held, 
since the speculation was first started, to be a grand and costly 
mistake. In fine weather people don’t want to go inside any 
building ; in wet weather they won’t go at all. Be sure of that. 
I remember M.Jullien’s monster concerts in the open air, at these 
gardens, eight or ten years ago, on the open plot at the south- 
eastern corner of the grounds, and how very pleasant the crowd 
looked sitting about in “the blue wvalel weather ” on the 

ass. There was nothing like a music-hall then: and if there 

ad been, I am sure nobody would have gone into it. The 
open air was the grand auxiliary attraction. The critics — 
who always, I will say, wish to be kind when they see capital and 
intelligence has been expended—talk much of its capabilities 
for sound ; in fact, make this the point. They are right, for it ia 
a fine and admirably arranged building. But the masses don’t 
care much for the yas: J of acoustics; and when the music, and 
the music alone, is made the one grand pervading feature of the 
gardens, the shareholders must look out that the entertainment 
of the British public does not gradually merge into the specula- 
tion of the London wusic-shop. I shall rejoice to see the 
music-hall occasionaily used for other purposes—grand banquets, 
summer-night balls, public festivals of any or every description. 
The dividends will profit by this. 

For the introduction of the five-shilling champagne the 
directors deserve every credit—it has been a good firm blow at 
tavern extortion. I don’t care much about the arrangements 
with Mossoo and Company, at Epernay, because we all know 
that. any respectable London wine-merchant can furnish ns, 
retail, with good wholesome champagne at seventy-two shillings 
a dozen, which, wholesale, should be fifty-four, without any 
express “arrangement” with the growers of Tennyson’s “ foam- 
ing grape of Eastern France.” Bat it was a sensible thing to 
do, and will eventually prove a great success. 

Mr. Dawson’s picture is ineffective. I do not find fault with 
its execution, which is a marvel of colour and adrial perspective ; 
but it gives about the same notion of Constantinople as it does 
of any other eastern waterside city. The point of view was 
wrongly taken. It should have been from the entrance of the 
Golden Horn, with Seraglio Point on the left, and Pera on the 
right. On the lake this could have been arranged admirably. 
I do not know whether Mr. Dawson has visited Constantinople. 
If he has, he will know what I mean. If he has not, I do not 
see, looking over the list of directors, who there was at all who 
could in any way have assisted him with a suggestion or an 
effect. They are sharp fellows at sheshins-—atlliad excellent 
maps—arrange concert tours cleverly, and farm professionals 
with equal tact—do all sorts of things, and, each in his line, in 
first-rate style : but they know as much about amusing (I return 
to my commencement) a shilling out-of-door public, as I do of 
Chinese politics, Elsewhere they would never have made a 
charge for admission to that. grotto—which, pretty in its way, 
is not to be mentioned along with the Adelsberg caverns at the 
Colisseum ; elsewhere they would have so arranged the lighting 
of the grounds, that they would have looked less like a 
vast illuminated cemetery of transparent tombstones set 
up by the shareholders in memory of dead expectations. 
So many of my most esteemed and intimate friends are con- 
nected with this speculation that I shall watch its progess with 








téat inxterest}‘and shal}, frou time t6 tithe, record my Ypislio 
fa your wath It is Rael fees 5 Beata A Fs 7 
As I said, I know most of them, but no one appears to have any 
individual power, so far as I can make out, And, therefore, 
when I see a bad or a dull thing continued, I shall tell you, and 
leave them to fight it out amongst themselves. 
Your humble servant, 
A SHowmay. 


BLAcKPooL.—Dr. Mark has been giving some concerts, with 
his young pupils, at the North Euston Hotel, with success, 
Solos by Masters Sturge and Beard, on their respective instru- 
ments—the cornet and the violin, were greatly = 

HayMarKEt.—The new one-act piece, Mr. Hughes at Home, 
exhibits Miss Blanche Fane and Mr. Buckstone in the characters 
of a lady and her lover, the object of the latter being to force 
his fair one to a tete-a-téte, by preventing her from going out to 
her evening’s amusements, For this purpose, among other 
devices, he contrives to exchange her opera ticket for an old 
one, and to find an excuse for sending away her carriage which 
comes to take her toa ball. The gentleman having succeeded 
in detaining her, concludes by an offer of his hand, which 
is accepted. The piece, which is three-quarters of an hour 
long, and is supported entirely by these two characters, does 
not in the least hang fire. The fair Blanche, who flutters like a 
bird of paradise in Sor ball dress, and acts with increased grace 
and vivacity, has succeeded in giving the piece a fair amount of 
popularity. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Paut had the distinguished honour 
of giving their musical entertainment, Patchwork, before their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of France, and a brilliant 
circle of the aristocracy of the Eastern Departments, at the 
theatre of Plombiéres, on Tuesday, the 22nd of July. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Paul were assisted by the artistes of the Palais 
Royal Theatre, who performed two vaudevilles, Le Genre de 
M. Pommier, in which M. Grassot, the eminent buffo actor ap- 
peared, and Z'rois Bourgeois de Compiégne. Between these 
pieces Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul gave selections from their 
Patchwork which were received with great applause by all 
present. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Tue Rat-cATCHER’Ss DAUGHTER.” 


i= RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 

Laurent, introducing the Rat-catcher’s Daughter. This popular Valse has 
been performed at all the balls of the season, and three times before the Queen 
at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the rer Dress Ball of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador’s l. It has been received with the 
greatest applause on every occasion. Published this day, price 3s., by Boosey 
and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holies-street, London, 


O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—Tuxomas 
Lercurorp (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Publisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the Printing and Publishiug of every description of Musical 
Works greatly under the usual charges. The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy. Attention is also particularly paid to the Pub- 
lishing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by an eminent 
professor. Estimates given. 


BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS} 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


In the most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 











s. da. 
LA TRAVIATA TPiikicee 60 wee eee, eka 5 0 
IL TROVATORE Se Sabet adel SY atete Tg elegdl © Se oe 
LES HUGUENOTS ae ae ee io oe 6 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ie Fe . 50 
FRA DIAVOLO Or ae ee ee « 5 0 
VILLE DU REGIMENT... gsisej vem se oe. ce te, ee, & DO 
LUCREZIA BORGIA Pants: spaated: * teeaet Mammy rata 1 Wa atl ee 
NORMA Cian on aer Me er e bee 
SONNAMBULA “e ae oe oe ie +o oo oe . 40 
DON JUAN ae cer me eee ee, - 560 
PURITANI are Uae ce “ech & 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press). 
BOOSEY AND SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET. 
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FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 
PERFORMED THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT SEASON 


At the Queen’s Balls, the French and Turkish Ambassadors’ Ball, the Academy 
Ball, the Nobilities Soirées, and at all the Theatres, Casinos, and Public Gardens 
in London, by the Bands of 

COOTE and TINNEY, 
PACKER, 
BOSISIO, 

ETC. 


LAURENT, 
WEIPPERT, 
HAYWARD, 

ETC., 





Each Set may be had for Quadrille Band, price 5s.; or Septet Band, 8s. 6d.; 
and in many cases also for Military and Brass Bands, 





WALTZES, 


Henri Laurent’s Rues de Londres Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Rose of England Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Valse d’Hiver 

Henri Laurent’s Ethel Newcome Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Bridesmaid’s Valse 
Henri Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval 
Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini Valse 
Albert Wagner’s Ophelia Valse 

G, F, Tinney’s Fenella Valse 

G. F, Tinney’s Craven Valse 

G. Montagne’s La Traviata Valse 

G. Montagne’s Btars of the West Waltz 
G. Montagne’s Lune de Miel Valse 


a 


cow # 
ecocooocoocceco 


corr OF OF BF OC eR SS Bm 


QUADRILLES, 
Henri Laurent’s Traviata Quadrille 
Henri Laurent’s Les Huguenots Quadrille .. 
Henri Laurent’s St. Patrick’s Quadrille 
Henri Laurent’s Highlanders’ Quadrille 
G. F. Tinney’s Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille 
G, F. Tinney’s Puritani Quadrille 
G. F, Tinney’s Rigoletto Quadrille 
G, F. Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadrille 
Lamotte’s La Chasse Quadrille 


ooocoscosoesos 


3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


POLKAS, 
Henri Laurent’s Egyptian Poika - 
Gavioli’s Italie Polka 
Montague’s Bulgarian Polka 
Lachner’s Jenny L’Hirondelle Polka 


GALOPS. 
Henri Laurent’s Malakoff Galop 
Henri Laurent’s Galop des Guides 
Gollmick’s Midnight Galop 


VARSOVIANAS., 
Henri Laurent’s Original Varsoviana .. ee ee 
Henri Laurent’s Ravissante Varsoviana 


SCHOTTISCHE. 
Lamotte’s La Coquette Schottishe om os 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON, 





OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS.—A complete Opera is 
published, on the First of every Month, for the Violin, price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


(Pue CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet and Piano, 
by Thomas , is published every Month, price $s. Boosey and Sons, 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, 


ERENATA, BY GUGLIELMO.—One of the most 
popular Italian compositions by Signor Guglielmo. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
28, Holles-street. 











IFTY SONGS BY GORDIGIANI, containing all his 
most celebrated compositions. Price One Guinea, bound, post free. Pub- 
Boosey and Sons, Lendon. 


F 


lished this day. 





“ T TOO,” and other Poems. By Beelzebub. Second 

Edition, Fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, 6s. (Free by Post, on receipt 
of the amount in postage stamps). London: E. Townsend, Hamblin and 
Co., 421, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 


ADAME OURY’S THREE L 
1. Fantaisie brillante on La Traviata a¢ 
2. Le Rossignol Valse .. es ah oe ve es 3s. 
8. La Sicilienne, from Verdi’s opera, Les Vépres Siciliennes 3s. 

‘* All these pieces, which, though light and showy in character, are good of 
their kind, and therefore acceptable and praiseworthy, were most admirably 
executed. Her performance of the “Traviata” fantasia elicited the most applause, 
and the work itself pleased so muck as to induce us to augur for it extensive 
popularity.” —Morning Post. 


OOSEY’S ROTARY CORNET-A-PISTONS. This 
beautiful instrument still retains its high position as superior to all other 
models, both as regards perfect intonation and ease of blowing. Price 7 guineas 
with valves, or 9 guineas with cylinders. The largest and most varied steck 
of cornets-a-pistons by Boosey and Besson will be found in Boosey and Sons 
extensive show rooms, No. 24, Holles-street. Prices from 3 to 13 guineas cach, in 
brass, silver, and gold. Just ready, Boosey’s New Cornet Tutor, price 5s., and the 

Cornet Miscellany, by Thomas Harper, published every month, price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles- 


THE MOST POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS AND A DUET, 
BY LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 





AST PIECES, 
we iti <0 











. Good Night! Beloved! Serenade. Sung by Sims Reeves 

The Reaper and the Flowers. Song. Sung by Madame Amadei 
. This is the Place, Stand still, my Steed. Sung by Miss Huddart 
. The Green Trees whispered mild and low. Sung by Miss Dolb: 

. Annie of Tharaw. Sung by Mr. Weiss... ve ee as 
. The Day is Done. Sung by Miss Dolby .. ‘“ es 

Duet. Sung by the Misses Brougham 


"moar en 
b> 2 to te no no” 
Sono oa am 


. Trust her not. 





BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


1 elects emt: SIX LAST PIECES :— 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

1,—LIBIAMO, Libiamo, the Brindisi from La Traviata 
2.—ISABELLE, Romance on a beautiful French air - 
8.—GENEVE, a popular piece, on the celebrated 6th air of De Beriot. ‘ 

“The whole forming an extremely agreeable pianoforte piece, and will espe- 
cially recommend itself to players of moderate pretension, for its capability of 
we considerable effect at a very moderate expenditure of trouble.—Sunday 

ies. 
4.—LA MIA LETIZIA, the celebrated air from Lombardi, arranged in the 

most brilliant style er ee aa “4 aia 

5.—AH CHE LA MORTE—the Troubadour’s song in I Trovatore, described 


in a dramatic pianoforte piece + +a <a Ate 0, 
“The great scene in Il Trovatore is the last but one in which the plaintive 
‘Miserere’ is chanted by the prisoners within the tower, alternately, with the 
touching song of the captive troubadour. This scene has been adapted with great 
dramatic effect for the pianoforte by Mr. Nordmann, and forms a most int 4 
piece for the amateurs.”—Critic. + 
6.—IL BALEN, from Il Trovatore os oo ow es 
“In this, as in most of the morgeaux de salon which proceed from his 
Mr. Nordmann exbibits a pleasant readiness of invention, and a light, bril 
discursiveness in dealing with his text, which easily explain the estimation in 
which he is held.”"—Morning Herald. 





80 
iatit 





BOOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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NEWEST COMPOSITIONS 


FOR 


PIANO-FORTE SOLO. 


PUBLISHED BY J.J. EWER & CO., LONDON, 


At the uniform rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 


Saaem, 
“Quella,” Polka da Salone, Op. ‘ me 
Tarantella, Op. 5 .. me 
Notturno, Op.6 .. = ee e 
Preghiera, Op. tas oe oe ° 
Reverie, Op. 8 ; . 
La Melanconia, Vaise Sentimentale, Op.9 .. 
Impressioni d’una Mazurka, —- Op 
Union Stars. Three Polkas, Op. am 
Sivgly: No. 1, New Yor! = a 
2, Bosto: 





- 
. 
. 
. 


ML oe oe oe. 
$, Philadelphia .. ve 
Deux Morceaux caractéristiques, Op. 15. 
No.1, La Romana... ee 
2, La Nea; olitana 
Trois ett Os 1, Barcarolle, No. 2, Monologue, No. 3, Choour 


‘CRAMER, H 7 
Fantasia on Themes from Belisar, Op. 83 
Perles mélodiques. Six Fantasias on favourite Themes, Op. 87: 
No. 1, Bellini, Marche de Norma os 
2, Meyerbeer, Cavatine, de Crociato . 
3, Donizetti, Trio et Marche de Belisar 
4, Lachner, Bliemi aus’s letzte fensterl 
5, Donizetti, Cavatine, et Air de Belisar 
6, Mozart, Duettino de Don Juan 
Douze Conpcattions, Op 98: 
No. 1, La Mignonne ; ae 

LaGrace .. oe 

Tarantella .. 

—_— du Bal 

L’Espérance ; 

Mazurka favourite. 

, Impromptu 

8, Gallop brillant 

, Polka care paretigne 

, LaPriére .. 

, Le Repos du Soir . 

Seréuade 


Perey 


TS A 


Chanson érotique, Op. 19 oe e ee 
La Pritre des Anges, Réverie .. ‘ 
HELLER, s., 
Caprice mang pe gt on Themes from Mendelssohn’s Operetta “‘ Son and 
Stranger,” Op. 7 

Saltarello on a'Theme bine the Fourth Symphony of Mendelssohn, ‘Op. 77 
Twenty-four Preludes, in all the eae ~ 81, in 2 Books—Book - 2s. 94, — 2 
Third Sonata, Op. 88 oe _ as 

Three Ori, ginal Melodies .. . oe ee 


EGGHARD, J * 


HEN SEL, PANNY 
(Sister of F. Mendelssohn B wtholdy). 
Lied ohne Worte, as played by Professor Sterndale Bennett 
JAELL i ’ 
La Rosée du Matin, Polka de Concert, Op, e 
JUN GMAN N,A 
La Harpe, Melodie variée, Op. 62 
KRUEGER, w., 


La Harpe éolienne, Réverie, Op. 25 
Chanson de Gondolier, Barcarole, Op. 40 
La Gazelle, Impromptu = 

Les Clochettes, Polka de Sw oboda, variée 
La belle Inconstante, Valse briliante . 
Chants d’Ecosse, Fantasie 


LISZT, F *y 
Deux a: 
No. 1, Le Rossignol 
2, Chanson Dehomianne 
God save the Queen, Grand Pars anon de Concert 
Valse Impromptu .. ° ve oo 
The same, easier ,. ° oo 
WOLLENHAUPT, H. A, 
Grande Marche de Concert, Op. 19 . oe 
Cinq Morgeaux caractéristiques, Op. 22 
Deux Polkas de Salon, Op. 2 
No. 1, L’Hirondelle 
2, La Gazelle 
Galop di Bravura, Op. 24 . es 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. : 
Héléne, Grande Valse brillante, Op. 26 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. vole 
No, 1, Mazourka .. oe 
2, Valse St —— 
Capriccio, Op. 28 . 
Grande Marche Militaire ; Op. 31 ay 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32 . 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 33 oe 
**Souvenir de Niagara,” Gna Divertissement de | Bravoure, " 
Caprice Fantastijue, Op. 35 .. Re: 
Valse de Concert, Op. 26 ww 
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LONDON; EWER AND CO, CO, 390, OXFORD STREET, 





ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS’ 
CATALOGUE OF 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
COMPOSITIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Six Songs (Op. 23), arranged by ae e-tmeawred 
Three Musical Sketches ° 

Geneveve Romance oe ee ee ee 
Rondo Piacevole .. we oe 
Introduzione e Pastorale oe on 
Rondino.. oe . ee 
Capriccio in A minor .. oe oe 
Tema e Variazioni . ° eo 
Scherzo es ee - . ee 
Capriccio in D minor 

Allegro Grazioso ve 
Barcarolle from Fourth Concerto oe 
Romanza from Third Concerto 

L’ Amabile e L’Appassionata (two Studies) « 
Three Romances ee oe 

Three Impromptus ee ee 

Six Studies oe ee =< 

Suite de Piéces  .. +e 

Caprice in E major 

First Concerto 

Second Concerto .. 

Third Concerto .. 

Fourth Concerto .. 

Minuetto Expressivo Ps ° os oe 
Pas triste pas gai oe ° ° oe ° ia 


BO BD OO CO SD “TH bo Cr dO BO NO tO bo bo CORSO BORO CORD CO 





PRELUDES AND LESSONS, composed for the use of the Queen’s College, 
Op. 33, 12s. 


MAJOR, MINOR, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 3s. 





PIANOPORTE DUETS. 
Three Diversions : aw . ae a i Op. 17 
Overture—The N: iades ee es eo ‘ < 
Romauza from Third Concerto 
Andante from First Concerto 
Overture—Parisina f 
Overture—Die Ws aldnymphe + 
Barcarole from the Fourth Concerto 
Serenade from Chamber Trio ee 


PIANOPORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. 
SONATA DUO, Dedicated to Alfred Piatti, Op. 32, 10s. 6d. 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 
CHAMBER TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 26 
SESTETT for Piano, Two Violins, Violoncelio, and Double Bass, Op * 15s. 


Sooner owoan 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Six Songs, Op. 23, with German and _— Words. 
No, 1.—Musing on the Roz ee feo, oe F 
2.—May Dew . oe oe a ee ee ee 
3.—Forget me not - as ee ee ee oo oe 
4.—To Chloe in Sickness o° ee ee ee ee 
5.—The Past 5 a ae oe “ ee a ee 
é —Gentle Zephyr ° ee 
COMPLETE IN. ONE. BOOK—TEN SHILLINGS. 
The above popular set of aa have been one recently for the Pianoforte, 
by the Composer, 5s. 
Six Songs, Op. 29, with German yn — Words. 
No. 1.—The Young Highland Rover oe . ee oe 
o- 
The Better Land A os ar oe ee oo 
In Radiant Loveliness . oe - o 
Siz Songs, Op. 35, with Gornen and English Words, 
WRITTEN BY BARRY CORNWALL, ESQ. 
No, 1.—Indian Love oe oe ee e ee oe oe ee 
2 —Winter’s gone oe oe oe ee ee oe o 
peer te entle flower .. oe aa oe oe oe oo 
4.—Castle Gordon .. oe ve or) ee oe 
5.—As lonesome through the woods oe oe oe oe oe 
6.—Sing, maiden, sing ee ° ee oo 
Six Sacred Duets, Op. 30, , for dugvane Voices. 
o. 1.—Remember now thy Creator “* oe ae ee oo 


2.—Do no evil oe oe oe o “ 
3.—And who is he that will harm you oe oe oe oe 


To be continued, 


London; ADDISON, HOLLIER, awp LUCAS, 210, Regent-street, 
« and 47, King Street. 
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NEW ,WORK BY HENRY, SMART. 


In the Press, Price 5s., in a large book (60 pages), 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


A Sclection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harmonized 
and adapted for Four Voices, and Organ or Pianoforte, by 


HENRY SMART. 


— 
PREFACE. 


“Although but to-day offered to the public, this little work is, in fact, more 
than eight vears old. At the commencement of the year 1848, the congregation of 
St. Luke’s Churca, desirous of some better perfurmance of the musical portion of 
the service than is ordinarily found in the parish churches of London, instructed 
me to take the necessary steps towards the formation of a choir. A very early 

uestion fur my decision was as to the amouut and kind of music to be sung under 
this state of things. It scemed to me that, although the service might be, toa 
great extent, what is termed ‘choral,’ it should not, on that account, cease to be 
congregational. We might, for instance, advantageously adopt much of the 
cathedral usage,—such as singing the responsive parts of the service, and 
chanting the Canticles and Psaims of the day—in which the congregation 
would speedily learn to take part, and we might even have an Anthem 
in the place allotted to it in the Prayer Book; but we must, notwith- 
stinding, retain the Metrical Psalmody, if we would not both destroy a 
characteristic feature of the Parochial Service, and deny to the people a kind of 
music which, according to my experience, and in spite of some modern notions on 
the subject, they certainly sing, when fivourably circumstanced, with more zeal 
and effect than any other, Having decided on the maintenance of Metrical 
Psalmody, my great difficulty was in selecting an arrangement of tunes for the use 
of my choir. I may have been fanciful or hypercritical, but I must confess that, 
after making an extensive acquaintance with books of the sort, I found none 
entirely to suit my purpose. Most, doubtless, had merits to recommend them for 
their peculiar objects; but it was not in accordance with the views I have always 
held on the matter, to adopt either the pretty glee-like harmonization of some, or 
the Gothic severity of ‘note against note’—both tiresome to the singer and not 
necessarily of devotional character—found in others. I therefore, as many have 
done before, determined to arrange a Tune-Book for myself, and hoped—as, doubt- 
le-s, did my predecessors—to advance Parochial Psalmody onc step, at least, in 
the right direction. 

“ The sane reasons which induced me to undertake the work—added to the kind 
solicitations of many friends —amateur and professional — have now led to its 
publication. The style of the vocal arrangement answered my expectation. The 
choir sang their parts with spirit and sitisfaction, while the congregation speedily 
cvased to find any difficulty in bearing their share in the general harmony ; and, 
I trust and believe, that similar results will follow wherever it is adopted. 

“Having thus given the history of this little book, it is necessary to say some- 
jhing. se to its contents. The object has been, not to accumulate the greatest 
possible number, but to present a fair selection of ordinary and useful tunes, put 
into the best shape I could devise for choral and congregational purposes. Many 
of the melodies have been, probably, much corrupted by long use. The extent to 
which they are impure, however, would be now very difficult to ascertain ; and I 
have, therefore, taken the least obejctionable versions I could procure, that were, 
at the same time, at all reconcileable with the prevailing traditional habit of 
singing them. There are, also, several melodies in this collection of which I by no 
means approve; but since, in spite of their demérits, it seems probable that they 
will always continue in congregational use, I thought it best to admit them— 
clothed, however, in such a style of harmgny as inight, in some degree, com- 
pensate for their original meanness or tfiviality of character. The number of 
absolutely new tunes is very small, being limited to two, composed by a former 
pupil of mine, Mr. Aspinwall, of Bolton (and which, for their musical merit, and 
the scarcity of good tunes in their peculiar metres, are well worthy a place in any 
collection), and two or three contributions of my own composed to m«tres at 
present very scantily provided with appropriate melodies. 

“Several of the tunes are harmonized in two different ways. Their use, at the 
organist’s discretion, will be found of service in the progress of a long psalm, not 
only as affording relief to the ear, but as a means of following, in some dezree, 
such variety of sentiments as may exist in the words. A few of the melodies 
appear in a third shape—namely, sung in unison and octave by the choir, and 
supported by an independent organ-part; and from this mode of treatment, 
judiciously applied, the choral will be found to yield some of the finest effects of 
which it is capable. It would have been impossible to have given this triple form 
to every tune (even if all were properly susceptible of it) without unduly swelling 
the bulk of the volume. The examples given are, therefore, rather offered as 

ractical hints to organists who may feel disposed to carry out the suggestion. 

vith the same view [ have inserted, at the end of the book, an example of four 
methods of ‘giving out’ a psalim-tune;—the object in all being to keep the 
melody palpably distinct under whatever form of accompaniment. 

“The organ-part, throughout, it will be seen, is not simply a compression of the 
vocal score. It will serve as a guide to the less experienced class of organists as to 
what additional notes can be advantageously introduced in accompaniment with- 
out damage to the progress of the vocal harmony. No further explanation is 
necessary as to this organ-part, except that the pedals are to be employed through- 
out, either as an independant part (as happens in a few places) or in doubling 
the lowest notes of the bass staff. 

“It wou d certainly never have occurred to me to undertake the defence of any- 
thing in such v neral use as Metrical Psalmody, but for the violent attacks 
latterly made on it in many clerical quarters, and with, I fear, no very honest in- 
teution. A contemporaneous publication, for instance, rejoicing in all the medi- 
eval barbarism of four-line staff and diamond note, makes its appearance on the 
assumption (contained in its advertisements) that Metrical Psalmody ‘is found no 
longer to satisfy either the spiritual wants or musical tastes of Christians.’ What 

may be the ‘spiritual wants of the Christians here alluded to, it is needless to 
enquire; but there can be no difficulty in deciding that ‘musical taste’ must be 
indeed at the lowest ebb in any who cun really prefer the meaningless and uncouth 
song of the church’ to auy other combination of sound whatever. Few 





who have listened toa ‘choral’ in the Lutheran churches of the Continent will 
have failed to notice the zeal and earnestness with which it is sung, or the grand 
and solemn effect it produces; and although the music uged in the Dissenting 
chapels of this country is too commonly of a trivial and‘even vulgar description, it 
is invariably sung with sufficient of aps haw Lertrw be show both the hold. 
Metrical Psalmody has on the affections of people habituated to sing, and the large 
musical effect it would yield under the corrective discipline of food 

“English Psalmody has, undoubtedly, many faults, but I hold it to be'the far 
wiser course to endeavour to correct these by narrowing the selection of tunes 
and imparting a more vigorous tone to their harmonization, than to attempt to 
supplant it bya style of music utterly barbarous in itself, antagonistic to the 
grammatical structure of our language, and so wholly opposed to the feeling of the 
people that it can never come into general use, except on the incredible supposition 
of a second universal ascendancy of the church which invented it. 

“HENRY SMART.” 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS an indisputable remedy for 
Indigestion.—In the remotest districts of the United Kingdom the renown 
of these Pills is daily, indeed hourly, sustained. Mr. David Lewis, of Llaugefelach, 
suffered severely from Indigestion and consequent severe pains in the stomach for 
six months. The neighbouring medical men failing to cure bim, he at h had 
recourse to Holloway’s Pills, by the regular and persevering employment of which 
all his distressing and at times unbearable aches and pains were removed, and he 
is now perfectly cured.—Sold by ail Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; 
at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden- 
jens, ew york ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and 
E. Muir, Malta. 


NO EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 
Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any see is ex;orted before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
ye!low cabbage lettuce ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
tos ed, and isa splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights ; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land; In 2 sorts, 
smal] packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 











PIESSE AND LUBIN. 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d. 
PRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s, 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 64. 
PERFUMERY FACTORS, 

2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONTAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathboue-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole nt, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 








TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS exposed to the scorching 
rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
a most refreshi yreparation fur the Complexion, dis; 1 I 
and pl set tg sam all heat and irritability, an immediately affording the 
Jeasing sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 
reckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its application, 
and give piace to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In 
cases of sunburn or stings of insects, its virtues have long acknowledged. 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as ap invigorator and 
purifier of the Hair beyond all precedent. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, on PeaRL DENTIFRICE, 


a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It 
bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from ‘Tartar, and imparts 
to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity. 
Price 2s. 9d, per box. 


Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, a0, Hoteweesten, London ; and by 
tet an erfi 


lling the cloud of langour 
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R. 8S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE, 


ON THE 


OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 


24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 














Messrs. Boosey & Sons have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrangements with Mr. R. Srpvey [Pratren 
(principal Flute of the Royal Italian Opera, Philharmonic, Musical Festivals, &c.), for the sole manufacture of his truly 
“Perfected Flutes,” which not only possess a perfect intonation and equality, with the greatest amount of tone ever produced, but 
have this advantage over all other modifications of the instrument, that the fingering of the old Flute is preserved. The 
improvements introduced in the “Perfected Flute,” have been extended to Military Flutes, Piccolos, and Fifes—instruments 
hitherto totally disregarded by Flute manufacturers, but which, however, Boosey and Sons, through the superintendence of 
Mr. Pratten, can guarantee in every respect equal to the Concert Flute. 





LIST OF PRICES. 





CONCERT FLUTES. ‘ 

i 

1. * Of Cocoa Wood, with 9 Silver Keys, on French Pillars, Cork and Silver Joints, Case, &c., complete, 
and superbly finished gt ie ea aa ate wes Bes oes se ee .. 1313 0 

2. Ditto with 8 Silver Keys, ditto, ditto, ditto... ene ea oe “ee ase ae oi .. 1212 0 
3. Ditto with 9 Silver Keys, on German Pillars, with Silver Mountings, Case, &e. ... a Ae a ee ae 
4, Ditto with 8 Silver Keys on ditto, with ditto, ditto ve sa aa pie ies 8 8 0 
5. Ditto with 8 German Silver Keys on ditto, with ditto ns i wea ae AY ae 414 6 
Either of the above Instruments, of old and beautifully marked Boxwood, at the same prices. 


* The 9th Key is an additional C key used by the thumb of the left hand, so constructed os to enable the performer to play from B flat to 
C, and vice versd, by the slightest movement of the thumb, thus rendering all the scales in flat keys extremely easy. 


E FLAT AND F FLUTES, 


6. Of Cocoa or Boxwood, with 8 Silver Keys, on Pillars, Case, &c., complete ... 
y ditto ditto with 8 German Silver Keys, on ditto ditto s 
8. ditto ditto with 6 German Silver Keys, on ditto, ditto ... 

9. Of Box-Wood, with 6 Brass Keys and Mounting ses 
10. ditto with 4 do, do. a 


PICCOLOS IN D, E FLAT AND F. 
11. Of Cocoa, or Box-Wood, with 6 Silver Keys on Pillars, Tuning-slide and Case complete 
12. ditto ditto with 6 German Silver Keys ditto ditto 
13. _— ditto ditto with 5 Silver Keys ditto ditto 


14. ditto ditto with 5 German Silver Keys ditto ditto 
15, Of Box-Wood with 5 Brass Keys and Mountings es ee 


FIFES IN B FLAT OR C. 


16. Of Cocoa Wood, with 5 German Silver Keys and Mountings, on Metal Plates _... aes wa ate 0 
17, Of Box-Wood, with 5 Brass Keys, and Mountings on Metal Plates on ae $e bs pene 5 0 


moe, Pw 





Messrs. Boosey & Sons would particularly recommend these Fifes, with Metal Plates, in preference to the old system of 


knobs, which continually break. The cost is a few shillings more in the first instance, but their great durability render them 
considerably cheaper in the end. 


Every Flute, Piccolo, and Fife, as completed, is tested and tuned by Mr. Pratten—Stamped 
Pratten’s Perfected,”—and accompanied by a Certificate bearing his Signature. 








ae 4 J rr Boosey, of 7, South-square, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of St, Andrews-in-the-Fields, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also 
Semmineend: Jone Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick-lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keitx, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; G. SCHEURMANN, 86, 
Dublin; and all Meare unruenp, Newgate-strect; Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Parersow & Sons, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Bossa, 


Printed ‘ ” a 9, . : : : . 
Set by og ood ey Jouxsoy, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s-lane, in the Parish of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesox. 





